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LIFE 

OF 

DOCTOR WATTSf 

It iB not to be expected that the fife of a man 
devoted ifrom a state of infancy to study and re- 
tirement, should be pregnant with such incidents 
as are apt to excite public curiosity. The truly 
excellent person of whom it is our business to 
present the reader with some biographical anec- 
dotes* was distinguished by a cheerful and unin- 
terrupted discharge of every religious and moral 
duty, an ima^nation so fertile in original and 
great ideas as to seem incapable of bein^ exhaust- 
ed; a profound and solid judgment, and \ery ex- 
tensive literary acquirement^. 

Having premised thus much, we shall proceed 
to the narrative. The father of Dr. Walts kept 
a boarding school in the town of Southampton ; 
and his qualifications for the office of a preceptor 
were such as procured him considerable encour- 
agement, while the integrity of his. manners 
gained him the respect of all who bad tlie happi« 
nessof his acquaintance. Of nine children Isaac 
was the eldest. Though Mr. Watts was not in 
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* * 

circumatancfts of opulence^ yet bis income w&a 
equal to the suppoit of hia numerous family in- a 
aiyle of gentility; 

Isaac Watts was born at Soutbampton, on the 
17lh of July, 1674. At a very early period of 
life he appeared to be strongly attached to read- 
ing ; and this disposition was with pleasure ob- 
served, and carefully cultivated, by his parents. 
At four years old bis father began to instruct him 
in I^atin ; and. after having made some considera- 
ble progress in that language, and in other fun^« 
mental branches of learning, he was placed un- 
der the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Pinhorne, a clen 
gyman of the established church; and master oi 
the free school at Southampton. 

In this situation our young student afforded^ ve> 
ry early proofs of an insatiable thirst for learning, 
find of an uncommon brilliancy of genius, whici 
indeed rendered him afterwards so highly distif 
guished in the lUerary world/ His rapid progn 
in the learned languages, and in various brand 
of the sciences, together with the sprightlii 
and vivacity of his wit, which he had the ha| 
talent 9f attempering with a degree of s( 
judgment, which was altogether extraordinar;j 
one of his years, induced some liberal-mii 
'* persons to propose engaging in a subscriptioi 

the^ purpose of completing his education at / 
the universities. This generous proposal, 
ever, he declined with grateful acknowledgi 
dejclaring hU resolujtion of adhering to those 
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LIFE OF WATTS. V. 

ciples he had imbibed from his parents, wliicti 
impelled him to attach himself to the dissenting 
church. 

In the year 1690, young Mr. Watts took up 
his residence at an academy in London, under 
the direction of the Rev* Mr. Thomas Rowe,^ 
who, it is recorded upon good authority, had not, 
during the years that he resided in his seminary 
of learning, a single occasion of' addressing him 
in a style even of the mildest reprimand or re- 
proof: — So early was his mind impressed with 
just sentiments T)f religion and morality, such 
perfect simplicity was ther^ in his manners, and 
so indefdtigably assiduous was he in his studies. 
His most intimate companions while at Mr. 
Rowe's academy were his fellow-students, Mr. 
Horte, afterwards archbishop of Tuam, and Mr. 
Hughes, the poet. 

Mr. Watts became a poetical essayist at the 
age of fifteen, and this art he cultivated, though 
rather as an amusement or a relaxation from more 
severe studies, than as a matter of serious busi- 
ness, till ho had arrived at fifty. For a consider- 
able time before the expiration of his minority,, 
he appears to have frequently directed his atten- 
tion to Latin poetry, though not with a view of 
acquiring the reputation either of great learning 
or extraordinary talents, but chiefly to obtain a 
more perfect knowledge of the language. The 
strength of his mind, and his singular industry, 
are sufficiently manifest in these productions^ 
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which though probably the efiect of no inconsic^ 
erable labor, and not to be placed in competition 
with many of his other pieces 5 yet there is so 
much propriety both in the sentiments and the 
language, and they so admirably correspond with 
each other, that commendation will even here 
be extorted from the utmost severity of critical 
examination. 

In the year 1693, Mr. Watts joined in com- 
munion with the church of which his tutor, Mr. 
Rowe, was pastor. Having passed through a reg- 
ular course of education at Mr. Rowe's academy, 
about his twentieth year he returned to his fa- 
ther's house at Southampton, where he was re- 
ceived with the utmost tenderness of parental ai^ 
fection, every opportunity being afforded for fur- 
ther qualifying him to assume that important 
station, to which in process of time he became 
6v\Q of tho most distingushed ornaments. 

Having resided two years with his father, con- 
stantly employed in ardent study, and in the de- 
votional exercises of a truly pious Christian, he 
accepted an invitation from Sir John filartopp to 
reside in that gentleman's famify !h quality of tu- 
tor to his son. In this situation he remained up- 
wards of four years, during which period he pOi- 
ouliarly devoted his mind to theobgical and scrip* 
I turat studies. His exemplary piety, the simplici- 

ty and easineils of his manners, his extensive 
knowledge, 'and various other great and agreea- 
ble qualities, established the foundaiton of that 
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f^^ctprocii^ and laaling frtendshtp, which subsisted 
between tha excellent preceptor and hisaniiiible 
pupil. 

On the 17th of JiHy, 1698, tfie day on which 
Mr. Watts attained his twenty-fourth year, he 
preached his probationary sdrmon at the chapel^ 
in Berry-street, London, to a very pumeroos con- 
gregation, who united in acknowledging, that^ 
whether considered in a theological^ a mora), or a 
philosophical point of view, the discourse of the 
youthful, candidate for being admitted a laborer 
in the vineyard of his * blessed Saviour Jesus 
Christ, would have reflected the highest honor 
upon a divine who had grown gray ia the fa- 
tigues of study and th^ exercise of the pastorst 
ftmctions. In the same year he was chosen as* 
sistant to Dr. Isaac Ghauncy. But though his 
public labors procured him universal veneration, 
they were in a short time interrupted by a dan- 
gerous indisposition, which continued for the 
£^ace of five months, and was supposed to Imve 
been occasioned by too rigid an attention to his 
studies, and the unremitting activity and fervent 
zeal with vi^ich he availed himself of every o[>- 
portunity of proclaiming the gospel of Christ, not- 

,1; withstanding the natural weakness of his consti- 
tiition seemed but little adapted to such severe 

' and constant exertions. But upon the re-estab- 
lishment of his health, his pious endeavors for the 
salvation of the soub of his fellow-tjreatures ant 
fered no abatement. 







manifest for the ease of hu numerous fn^adSf 
who severely regretted the very precarious and 
farming state to which hitf oomtitution hadheen 
reduced; and among the most distinguished of 
these, was the late Sir Thomas Abney, who, with 
an ardency of persuasion which the sincerity and 
warmth of Mr. Watts' friendship for his generous 
supplicant, and a thorough conviction of his ex- 
emplary piety and numberless public and private 
virtues, disqualified him from resisting, invited 
our divine to establish his residence at his seat at 
fitoke-Newington. 

While he remained in the family of St Tho- 
mas Abney, << the notions of patronage and de- 
pendence were overpowered by the perception of 
reciprocal benefits.^' About eight years after his 
removal to the house of Sir Thomas, at Stoke* 
Newington, that gentleman died; and since a 
more pious and orthodoic Christian, or a man of 
more exemplary virtue either in public or private 
life has been 6c4|g|ly known, it will easily be be- 
lieved that his ^l^th was sincerely lamented.* 
After the dec^^e^l" his generous and trijy res- 
pectable friend, he continued to reside m the 

* Sir Thomas Mn^ was s^^al years _^|| al- 
derman of London J j^ 

Jiee of lord^^for. As his prhG^^mmti}&ho^ 
reproachy^^he disdiarged the d^B^^K^m^t^ 
station uc^unimpeached i/z^n^^BHBP^e^- 
ruarym^ Mi-2; in the 83d yec^mf^Bm^ 
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UFE0FWATT8. XI. 

fkniily of Lady Abney till hb deaths incl€i4itig in 
the whole a period of thirty-six years, during 
which, 1>oth by that lady and her truly excellent 
daughter, the present Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, he 
was treated with the same uniformity offriend- 
sitip which he had experienced during the IHe of 
Sir Thpmas. During his residence in this happy 
family, which, as Dr. Gibbons justly observes, 
^^ for piety, order, harmony, and every virtue, was 
an house of God,'' his days ran on in ^n even 
tenor, diversified only by a successionlDf literary 
I^roduotions. 

Without solicitatioD, or even a hint that the 
compliment would bo acceptable, in the year 
1728, the tmivefsitiesofEdi^buii^h and Aberdeen 
.transmitted him a diploma> whereby Mr. Watts 
was constituted a doctor of divinity ; and in this 
grant it must be allowed there Was singular pro- 
priety, for he bad long rendered himself worthy 
of the distinction, not only by his diligence and 
success as a Christian minister, but also by hia 
numerous theological, philosof^ical, and meta- 
physical writings, and by being the man who 
had ttnquestiontU>ly contributed more than any 
other to convince the dissenters, who had been 
ever, remarkable for an affected contempt of the 
beauties of language, and a studied inelegancy 
of expression, that the great truths of the Chrisf- 
tian go^l would become doubly attractive when 
displaye)} in the fascinating powers of a polbbed 
diction. 




In siature^ Dr; Watts was' but littkc above i^tx 
feet. Though his figure seemed not calculated 
to command attention, yet in common discourse 
upon serious subjects, as well as in the pul{Ht» 
there was a dignified solemnity in his whole de* 
porttnent and manner of utterance) that afforded 
a icind of irresistible energy to whatever, camid 
from his lips. Gesticulation in < the pulpit he re« 
jected, both as unnecessary and as little corres- 
ponding with the gravity and importance of di- 
vine topics : but in familiar conversation he was 
not so observant of a severity of manners; his 
fkncy was excursive, and his wit was brilliant ', 
and he sometimes exercised those Acuities with 
freedom, though he ever restrained himself witil- 
in the bounds of strict decorum, seldom dismiss- 
ing a subject without deducing from it sonse ex- 
cellent lesson of religion or morality. 

While .in the family of Sir Thomas Abney and 
his lady, he^ constantly devoted one fifth^ of his 
income to charitable uses ; and be frequently vis- 
ited the poor in sickness and cheered their droop- 
ing hearts with spiritual comfort. 

Since his writings have been oriticised by that 
en^inent Judge of literary merit, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, It would perhaps be deemed a sort o^' 
presumption in the writer of this narrative, were 
lie to obtrude upon the reader'his own opinion a* 

* Dr* Johnson saf$ ojm tsibd : but (Ms I appre* 
kmi to Ha mts^fce^ 
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to the degree bf approbation that is due to the 
volutnino»j8 works of Dr. Watts : and thetefore 
he will introduce an extract, whicb^ though con- 
ciaOj he trusts will prove satisfactory* 

<' Few men have left behind such purity of 
character, or such monuments of laborious piety. 
He has provided instruction for all ages, from 
those who are lisping their first lessons, to the 
enlightened readers of Malbranche and Locke ; 
he has left neither corporeal nor spiritual nature 
unexamined ; he has taught the art of reasonlngi 
and the science, of l|ie stars. 

" His character, thereifore, must be formed 
from the multiplicity and diversity of his attain- 
ments, rather than from any single performance ; 
for it would not be safe to claim for him the high- 
est rank in any single denomination of literary 
dignity ; yet perhaps there is nothing in which 
he would not have excelled, if he had not divid- 
ed his powers t(\different pursuits. 

<^ As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would 
probably have stood high among the authors with 
whom he is now associated. For his judgments 
were exact, and he noted beauties and faults with 
a nice digcernment^ his imagination, as the Da* 
dan Battle proves, was vigorous and active, and 
the stores of knowledge were large, by which 
his imagination was supplied. His ear was well 
tuned, and his diction was elegant and copious." 

For between two and three years before his 
4eath« the activity and sprightliaeas of his mind 
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16 BEAUTIES OF WATTS. 

knowledge of him that made ua, but by the la- 
bors and inferences of our reason. We toil and 
work backward to find our Creator; from our 
present existence we trace out his eternity ; and, 
through the chain of a thousand visible ejects, 
we search out the firati the invisible^ and almigh- 
ty cause. 

When we fancy we perceive something of 
him, it is at a distance, and in a dusky twilight. 
We espy some faint beams, some glimmerings of 
his glory breaking through the works of his 
hands ; but he himself stands behind the veil, and 
does not show himself in open light to the sons 
and daughters of mortality. Happy creatures, if 
we could make our way so near him, as to behold 
the lovely and adorable beauties of his nature; 
if we could place our souls so directly under his . 
kindest influence's, as to feel ourselves adore him 
in the mo:::t profctund hutniiity, and love him with 
the most siiblime afi[ection. MisceL, Thoughts, 

Idolatry. * ' 

It has been an old temptation to mankind, al- 
most ever since human nature was made, that we 
desire to find out something just like God. Hence 
arose a great part of the idolatry of ancient ages^ 
and of almost all the heathen world. The Chris- 
ti^n world, indeed, has much clearer light, and 
nobler discoveries of the invisible nature of God, 
and yet how has the Romish church fallen into 
gi'088 idolatry in this respect; and with profane 
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titiempt they hiLv6 painted all the ble$^ THni- 
Hf / Whatsde^r pretence they iriay derive fticto 
the htfrimn tiatute df the Son of God, or from the 
dove-'Kke appciarande of the Holy Spirit, to draw 
the figures of a dove or >i taan, ta a memotial of 
those sacred condei^ensidhs } yet I know no suf- 
ficient warrant they can have to fly in the very 
fade df divine prdhibitioti, and to pfiint and carve 
the figure of (iod the FsLther like an old tnah, 
when he never ftppeeired among iiieh in any bo- 
dily form; and our Lord Jesus himself says df 
htm^— Fe have neither heard his voice cU dny time, 
ner seen his shape, John v. 87. MUeel* ThmgMs. 

'The Study of MamkiHS. 
Among all the useful and entertitining studies 
of philosophy, there is none to Wbrthy of nitin as 
the science of human hatore. 1 here is none ibtt ^ 
furnishes us witlvEtiore wotld^rs of divine wisdom^ 
or gives higher occasion to adore divine good- 
n^s. MisceL ThoughiSi 

Enquiry into Ike Spiritual al^d A%%imal ExistenU 

of Mdti. 
Now I stand, now I lie. down \ I rise agam and 
walk; I eat, drink and sleep; my pulse beats/ 
"and I draw the breath of life; surely 1 have the 
parts ahd/powers of ah- animal ; I am a living 
body of fl^ arid blood — a wonderful engine, 
with many varieties of motion: But let xHe con^ 
ud<tf also what other actidus I perform. 

02 



18 'beauties of WAltS* 

I thinkj I meditate, and cantrive ; I compare 
things, and judge of them ; now I doubt, and 
then I believe : I will what I act, and sometimes 
I wish what I cannot act : I desire and hope foi 
what I have not, as well as am conscience oi 
what I have, and rejoice in it; I look backward 
and survey ages past, and 1 look forward inlc 
what is to come. Surely I roust be a spirit, e 
thinking power, a soul, something very distinct 
from this machine of matter, with all its shape 
and motions. 

Mere matter^ pot into all possible motion, car 
never think, reason, and contrive ; can never hope 
and wish as I do, and survey distant times, the 
past and future. What am I then ? What strange 
kind of being is this, which in conscious of all 
these different agencies, both of matter and spir- 
it ? What sort of thing can I be, who seem tc 
^ think and reason in my head, and feel and ani 
conscious of pain and ease, not at my heart only^ 
but at my toes and fingers tec ? I conclude, theoj 
that I can be nothing else but a compound cfea- 
ture^ made up of these two distinct beings, spiiii 
and mattery or, as we usually express it, soul 
and body* 

It is very plain also to me, upon a small inqii 
ry, that thid body and this soul di<| not mai| 
. themselves, nor one another. ' I hsMd no mo^ 
hand in the union of these two principles, or | 
^the composition of myself, than 1 had h 
the making of these two distinct beinfj^ 
of which I am compounded. It was God on]| 
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BEAUTIES 0I« WATfB. 19 

that ^eat God who created both parts of me, the 
animcU and the mmdf who also joined them to- 
gether in 80 strange an union. And if I were to 
enter into the mvsteries of this union, it would 
open a wide and various scene of amazement at 
his unsearchable wisdom ! MisceL Thoughts. 

The Praise of God* 
What is praise ? It is a part of that divine 
worship which we owe to the power that made 
us ; it is an acknowledgment of the perfections 
of God, ascribing all excellencies to him, and 
confessing all the works of nature and grnce to 
proceed from him. Now, when we apply our- 
selves to this work, and dress up our notions of n 
K God ip magnificence of language; when we 
furnish them out with shining figures, and pro* 
nounce them with sounding words, we falicy our- 
selves to say great. things, and are even charmed 
with our own forms of praise ^ but, alas t the 
highest and best of them, set in a true light, are 
but the feeble voice of a creature^ spreading be- 
fore the almighty being that made him, some of 
his own low and little ideas, and telling him what 
he thinks of the great Grod, and what God has 
done. When the holy psalmist would express his 
honorable thoughts of his Maker, they amount 
only to this, Jliou art good, and thou doest good. 
Psalm cxix. How incpDsiderable an offering is 
this for a God ! and yet how condescending is 
bis love, that he looks down, and ia well {>le^dd 
to receive it. MUcd. Thoughts, 
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Springs 

What astonishing virrietj^ of tfrtifiiies, what ih- 
numerable millions of exquisite works is thft Qdd 
of nature engaged in every moment! How gflo- 
riously are his ali-pdrvading wisdom and power 
employed in this useful season of the year, this 
spring of nature ! What infinite myriads of vege- 
table beings is he forming this very moment, in 
their roots and branches, in their leaves and 
blossomsj their seeds and fruit ! Some, indeed, 
began to discover their bloom amidst the snows 
of January, or under the rough cold blasts t£ 
March : those fiowers are withered and vanished 
in April, and their seeds are naw ripening to per- 
fection. Others are shewing thernselves this day 
in all their blooming pride and Ijeauty ; and while 
they adorn the gardens and meadows with gay 
and glowing colors, they promise their fruits in 
the day of harvest. The whole nation of vege- 
tables is under the divine care and culture ; his 
hand forms them, day add night, v^ith lidmirable 
skill and unceasing operation, according to the 
natures he first gave thetn, and produces their 
buds and foliage, their flcrwery blossoms, and 
rich fruits, in their appointed months. Their 
progress in life is exceeding swift at this season 
of the year ; and their successive appearancefir, 
and sweet changes of mimentj are visible aknost 
hourly. 

But these creaturea are of lower Hfe, tktid give 
but feebler dispteyB of the Maker's wisdom. Let. 
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US raise our contemplations anotb^ story, and 
survey a nobler theatre of divine wcflbrs. Wha^ 
endless armies of animals is the 9Ra of God 
moulding.and figuring this very moment through* 
out his brutal dominions .' What immense flights 
of little birds are now fermenting in the egg, 
heaving and grdwing towards shape and life f 
What flocks of four-footed creatures^ what droves 
of large cattle are now framed in their early 
embrlos, imprisoned in the dark cells of nature! 
and others, perhaps, are moving towards fiber ty, 
and just preparing to see the light. What un- 
knowa myriads of insects, in their various cradles 
and nesting-places^ are now working towards vi« 
tality and motion ! and thousands of them with 
their painted wings just beginning to unfurl, and 
expand themselves into fluttering and day-light, 
while other families of them have forsaken theic 
husky beds, and exult and glitter in the warm 
sun- beams ! 

An exquisite world of wonders is complicated 
even in the body of every little insect, an ant, tl 
gnat) a mite, that is scarce visible to the naked 
eye* Admirable engines I which a whole acad- 
emy of philosophers could never contrive 5 which 
the nations of poets hath neither art nor colors 
to describe, nor has a world of mechanics skill 
enough to frame the plainest or coarsest of them* 
Their nerves, their muscles, and the minute at- 
oms which compose the fluids fit to run in the 
little channels of their veins, escape the notice 
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of the m^k >^g&cious mathetnaticiaD^ with all 
hii aid of^^Pbies. The active powers and curl-* 
oitty of hlffian nature are limited in their piir^ 
sult| and muit bo content to He down in igno- 
rance. 

It ii a sublime and constant triumph over dl 
the intellectual powers of man; which the great 
Qod maintainb every moment in these inimitable 
works of nature^ in these impenetrablo recesses 
and mvsterios of divine art! The flags and ban* 
ners ot almighty wisdom are now displayed roiind 
half the (^lobei and the other half waits the re* 
turn of the sun to spread the same triumph ova: 
the southern world. The very sun in the iirma- 
tnont is Qod'i prime minister in this wondrbtis 
world of bttingfii and he works with sovereign 
Vigor on the surface of the earthy and spreads 
his influence deep under the clods to every root 
and ftbre, moulding them into their proper forms 
by divine direction. There is not a plant, nor a 
If af| nor one little branching thread, above or be- 
neath the ground, that escapes the eye or infiu? 
enco of this benevolent star; an illustrious .em* 
bUm of the omnipotence and universal activity 
of the Creator. MUcel Thoughts^ 

DiricHons concerning our Ideas^ 
Furnish yourselves with a rich variety of ideaa; y 
acquaint yourselves with things ancient and mod*?/ 
em; things natural, civil, and religious; thingal 
"domestic and national \ things of your nativef 



\ 
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land, and of foreign countries ; things presenti 
past, and future ; and, above ally be well acquaint- 
ed with your God and yourselves^ learn animal 
nature^ and the wopkings of your own spirits. 
Suoh a general acquaintance with things will be 
of very great advantage. Logic. 

Superficial Observers, 
There are some persons who never arrive at 
any deep, solid, or valuable knowledge, in any 
science, or any business of life, because they are 
perpetually Auttermg over the surface of things, 
in a curious or wandering search ^f infiniie vari*- 
ety, ever hearing, reading, or asking after some- 
thing new, but impatient of any labor to lay up 
and preservejhe ideas they have gained : their 
souls may 1)0 co^fipared io a lookipgglassf that 
wheresoever you turn it it receives. the iftiages of 
all objects, but retains none. Logic, 

Reading, 
If the books which ydu read are your din^n, 
xnark with a pen, or a Pencil, die most consider- 
able things in them, which you (ksire to remem- 
ber. Thus you may read that book the second 
time oveniwith half the trouble, by your eye 
running over the paragraphs which your poncil. 
has noted. It is but a very weak objection ^gak^t 
this practice, to say, / shall spoil my hook ; for I 
persuade myself, that you did not buy it as. a 
book^ieller; to^fleil It i^in for gaio; hutadftsphol* 
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ar, to improve j^our mind by it ; and if 'the mind 
be improved, your advantage is abundant, though 
your book yields less money to your executors. 
This advice of writing, marking, and reviewing 
your remarks, refers chiefly to those occasional 
notions you meet with either in reading or in 
conversation 5 but when you are directly or pro- 
fessedly pursuing any subject of knowledge in a 
good system, in your younger years, the system 
itself is your common-pJace book, and must be 
entirely reviewed. The same may be said con- 
cerning any treatise which closely, succinctly, 
and accuratjely handles any particular theme. 

. • Logic, 

» 

The Bounty of the Creator- 
What is more necessary for the support of life 
than food ? Behold, the earth is covered with it 
all around ; grass, herbs, and fruit, for beasts and 
men, were ordaine^ to overspread all the surface 
of the ground, so that an animal could scarce 
wander any where, but his food was near him. 
Amazing provission for such an immense family / 
What are the sweetest colors in nature, the most 
delightful to the eye, and the most refreshing too ? 
Surely the green aiKl blue claim tf^s pre-emi- 
nence. Common experience, as well as philoso- 
phy, tells us, that bodies of green and blue colors 
send us such rays of light to our eyes, as are least 
hurttul or offensive ; we can endure them long- 
est; whereas the red and yellow^ or orange colorj 
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send more uneasy rays in abundance, and give 
greater confusion and pain to the eye ; they daz- 
zle it sooper, and tire it quickly with a little in- 
tent gazing^ therefore the divine goodness dress- 
ed aJl the heavens in blue, and the earth in green. 
Our habitation is overhung with 'a canopy of 
most beautiful azure, and a rich verdant pave- 
ment is spread under our feet> that the eye may 
be pleased an^ easy wheresoever it tuirns itself, 
and that the most universal objects it has to con- 
verse with 'might not impair the spirits, ai>d make 
the sense w^ary- 

When God the new-made wozld survey'd, 
His word pronounc'd the building good$ 

Sun-beams and light the heavens array'd, 
And the whole earth was crown's with food. 

jColors that charm ai^d please the eye^ 
His pencil spread all nature round ; 

With pleasing blue he arch'd the sky. 
Ana a green carpet dress'd the ground* 

Let envious atheists ne'er complain 
That nature wants, or skill, or care; 

]But turn their eyes all round in vain, 
T' avoid their Maker's goodness there. 

Miscel Thoughts. 
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Wjonder. 
When we perceive .any object that is raire and 
uncommon, th^t is new and strange, either for its 
kifids) or for its qualities ; or when we meet with 
such an occurrence or event as is unusual or un- 
expected ; or such b^ is, at least, unusual at such 
B particular time and place, we are struck with 
'Admiration or wonderland that without any con- 
«tderatic»] whether the object Ikd valuable or 
worthless, whether it be good or evil* We won- 
der at a very great or a very little man, a dwarf, 
or a giant ; at a very little horse, at a huge snake 
or toad^ at an elephant, or a whale, or a coinet> 
or at any large performances of art, as movin§^ 
machines, such as clocks, watches, with a variety 
of uncommon motions and operations : we won* 
der at a piece of extraordinary wit, skill, or learn- 
ing, even at artificial irifles, as a flea kept alive in 
a chain ; at any uncommon* appearances in ' ma- 
ture dibcovered by a telescope, a microscope, &c* 
Admiration has no regard to the agreeableness or 
disagreeableness of the object, but only to the 
rarity of it. And for this reason wonder seems 
to be the first of the passions. 

Doctrine of the PassfSons. 

Let it be observed, that this passion has pro- 
perly tjo opposite ; because, if the object be not 
rare or new, or if the appearances be not sudden 
or unexpected, but a mere common- or familiar 
thing, or an expected occurrence, we reoeive it 
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^th great calmness, and feel no such commoiioD 
of nature about it j we treat it with negleOl-in- 
stead of wonder. Now neglect is no passion. 
The rest of the passions^ at lea»t the most of thomi 
gC^io pairs. Doctrim of tlie Piissiom* 

Benevolence and Complacence. • 
Benevolence is sometimes laid out upon an ob« 
ject that has no such present good in it as we can 
desire or delight in, but only some foundation of 
future good, or some capacity to be made good 
or agreeable. A pious man can never love wick- 
ed men with the love of complacency or delight, 
but he may exercise the love of benevolence to- 
wards them, to pity them, and to wish th^ir re- 
eovcry. So our Saviour could not love the bloody 
city of Jerusalem with complacency, because it 
killed the prophets, and blasphemed God and hi« 
Son ; but he loved it with benevolence, and wept 
over it some tears of compassion. 

Doctrine of tlte Passions, 

Passions if^uenced by different situations in Life. 
Different employments, and different conditions 
of life, beget in us a tendency to our different 
passions. Those who are exalted above others 
in their daily stations, and especially if the^ have 
to do with mar^y persons under them, And in 
many affiurs, are too often tempted to. the haugh- 
ty, the uoro9e» the suiiy, and the more unfriend- 
]jF ruffles ao4 disturbances of nature^ unless they 
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wat^h agaiint them with daily care. 1h» corny 
xnanders in armies and navies, the governors of 
work-houses, the masters of pubHo schools, or 
those who have a great number of servants under 
them, and a multitude of cares and concerns in^ 
%uman life, should continually set a guard upoo 
themselves, lest they ge4 a hahtt of affected su- 
periority, prld^ and vanity of mind, of fretfulnes^^ 
impatience, and criminal anger. 

Doctrine of the Passwrw^ 

tTo svibdue Pride. 
Consider what you shall be. Your flesh re-' 
turns to corruption and common earth again; 
nor shall your dust be distinguished from the 
meanest beggar or slave ; no. nor from the dust 
of brutes and insects, or the most contemptible 
of creatures. And as for your soul, that must 
stand before. God, in the world of spirits, on a 
level with the rest of mankind, and divested of 
all your haughty and flattering circumstances. 
None ofy^ur vain distinctions in this^ life shall at- 
tend you to the judgnoent-scat. Keep this tribu^ 
nal in view, and pride will w4ther, and hang 
down its head. Doctrine of the Passions. 

Chrace at Meais. 
The conversation turned upon the subject of 
saying grace before and after meat. When sev- 
eral of the company had given their ihoughts, 
Serenns acknowledged it was not necessary to 
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offer a solehin and particular petition to heaven 
on the oecasion of every bit of bread thai* wo 
tasted, or when we drink a glasa of wine vi^ith a 
friend ; nor was it expocted we should msike- » 
social prayer when person^, each for thetnselyes) 
took a slight repast in a running manner ^ either 
the general morning devotion is supposed suffix 
eient to recommend such transient actions and 
occurrences to the divine blessing, or a sudden 
secret wish, sent up to heaven in'filenGe, might 
answer such a purpose in the Christian life ; but 
when a whole family sits down together to make 
a regular and .stated meal, it was his opini<^, that 
the great God should be solemnly acknowledged 
as the giver 'of all the good things we enjoy ; and 
the practice of our Saviour and St. P£iul hath set 
Its an illustrious example. ' MumL ThougMs. 

The Church-Yard. 
What a multitude of beings, noble creatures^ 
are here reduced to dust! God has broken hfa 
own best workmanship, to pieces, and demolish- 
ed, by thousands, the finest earthly structures of 
his own building. Death has entered in, and 
reigned over this town f<^r many successive cen^ 
turies; it had its commission from God, and it 
has devoured multitudes of men ! Mis, ThouglUs* 

Go to the church-yardf then, Ot sinful and 
thoughtless mortal ; go learn from every tomb- 
^tiOne, and^very rising hillock, that the wages of 
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sin^ death. Learo, in silence, anK^ng tbe deaily 
that lesson which infinitely concerns all the ITv* 
ing 5 nor let thy heart be ever at rest, till tho^ 
art acquainted with Jesus, who is the resurrection 
and the life. Miscel. Thoughts. 

A TJiotiglU on Death. 
Death, to a good man, is but passing through a 
dark entry, out of one little dusky room of his 
father's house into another that is fair and large, 
lightsome and glorious, and divinely entertaining. 
O may 4he rays and splendor of my heavenly a- 
partorept shoot far downward, and gild the dark 
entry with such a cheerful gleam, as to banish 
every fear when 1 shall be oalled to pass through. 

Miscel. Thou^sls. 

Human Excellencies and Defects. 
There is nothing on earth excellent on all 
sides ^ there must be something wanting in the 
best of creatures, to shew how far they are from 
perfection. God has wisely prdained it, that ex'- 
cellencies and defects should be mingled among 
men ; advantage and disadvantage tire throwq 
into the balance ; the one is set over against the 
other, that no man might be supremely exalted, 
and none utterly conteoiptible. Misc^.' Thoughts. 

Self-Love. 
Youth is wild and licentious. In those years 
we persuade ourselves that we cure ooty naaking* 
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just U30 of Itbidriy. In that scene of folly we 
are light and vain, and set no bounds to the froK 
ic humor ; yet we fancy it iu merely an innocent 
gaiety of hearty which belongs to the springs of 
nature*, and the blooming hours of life. In the 
age of manhood, a rugged or a haughty temper 
is angry or quarrelsome ; the fretful and the peev- 
ish in elder years, if not before, are ever kindling 
into passion and resentment ^ but they all agree 
to pronounce their furious or fretful conduct a 
mere necessary reproof of the indignities which 
vere offered them by the-wprld. Self-love, is 
fruitful of fine names for its own iniquities. Pth- 
ers are sordid and covetous to a shameful degree; 
tmcompassionate and cruel to the miserable ; and 
yet they take this vile practice to be only a just 
exf^rcise of frugality, and a dutiful care of their 
own household. Thus every vice that belongs 
to us is construed into a virtue ; and if there are 
any shadows or appearances of virtue upon us, 
these poor appearances and shadows are magni- 
fied and rea^zed into the divine qualities of an 
angel. We, who pass thesegust censures on the 
follies of our acquaintance, perhaps approve the 
very same things in ourselves, by the influence of 
the same native principle of flattery and self* 
fondness. MisceL Thoughts, 

Trtut in tlie Son of God, 
They that have trusted in the son of God, be- 
gin to find peace in their own consciences $ they 
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can hope God is reconciled tp them throogh the 
blood of Christ; that their iniquities are atoned 
foi;, atid that peace is made betwixt God and 
them. This belongs only to the doctrine of 
Christ, and witnesses it to be divine^ for there is 
no religion that ever pretended to lay .such a foun- 
dation of pardon and peace, as the religion of the 
Son of God does ; for he has made himself a pro- 
pitiation^ Jesus the righteous is become our re- 
conciler, by becoming a sacrifice : Bom. iii. 2a* 
Him that God set forth for ^ propitiation, throi^h 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins that are past ; that he might 
be jusf, and the justitier of him that -believes in 
Jesus: Therefore, being justified by faith, w© 
have peace with Gpd. ilom. v. 1. Behold the 
Lamb of God, that takes away the sins of the 
world I was the language of John, who was the 
forerunner of our religion, and took a prospect of 
It at a little distance : and much more of the 
particular glories and blessings of this atonement 
is displayed by the blessed apostles, the followers 
of the lAmb. Oth^r religions, that have been 
drawn from the remains of the light of nature, 
or that have been invented by the superstitious 
fears and fancies of men, and obtruded on man* 
kind by the craft of their fellow creatures, are at 
a loss in this instance, and ;Cannot speak solid 
{leace and pardon. Sermons^ vol* 1. 
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Contempt of Ote THfies of ^vs World. 
If we look upward to heaven, we shall behot<f 
there all the inhabitants looking down with a sa- 
cred contempt upon the trifles, amusements, bu- 
sinesses, and cares of this present life, that en- 
gross our affections, awaken our desires, fill our 
hearts with pleasure or pain, and our flesh' with 
constant labor; With ti^hat holy scorn do yon 
think those souls, who are dismissed from fleshy 
look dow*ii upon the hurries and bustles of th& 
present state in which #e are engaged ? They 
owell in the full sight of those glories which they 
hope fer here on earth, and their intimate ac- 
quaintiince with the pleasures of that uppei* 
world, and the divine sensations that are raisedt 
in them there, make thenr contemn all the pleas* 
ures of this state, and every thing below heaven-. 
This is a part of eternal life ; this belongs, in 
some degreed, to every believer ;' for h^ is not a 
believer that is not got above this world in a good 
measure ^ he is not a Christian, who is not wean^ 
ed, in some degree, from this world : For this is 
our victory, whereby we overcpme. the world, 
even our faith. I John v. 4. He that is bom of 
God, overcomes the world ; he that believes* in 
Jesus, Is born of God. Whence the argument is 
plain^ he that believes in Jesus, the Son of God,- 
overcomes this present world. And where 
Christianity is raised to a good degree of life and 
power in the soul, where we see the Christian 
got near to heaven, he is, as it vtrere, a fellow for 
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angels, a fit copripanion fbx the spirits (^ thtjust 
made perfect. The affairs of this life are beneath 
his best desires ^nd his hopes; he engages his 
hand in them so far as God his Father appoints 
his duty; but he longs for the upper world, 
where his hopes are gone before : *' VVhen shall 
i be entirely dismissed from this labor and toil ? 
The gaudy pleasures this world entert&ins me 
with, are no entertainments to me ; 1 am wean- 
ed from them, I am born for above.'^ This is 
the language ojf that failh that overcomes 4he 
world; and faith, where it is wroughi in truth in 
the soul, hath, in some measure, this effect ; and 
where it shines in its brightness, it hath, in a great 
degree, this sublime grace^ accompanying it ; oip 
rather (shall I say ?) this peace of heavenly glo- 
ry. Pain and sickness, poverty and reproach, 
sorrow and death itself, have been contemned by 
those that have believed in Christ Jesus, with 
much more honor to Christianity than ever waa 
brought to other religions. Sermons, vol 1» 

Inimitable perfection of the Gospel. 
The gospel of Christ is like a seal or signet, of 
such divine graving, that no created power ca» 
counterfeit it; and when the Spirit of God haft «r 
stamped this gospel on the soul, there are so ma- f 
ny holy and happy lines drawn or impressedl 
thereby, so many sacred signatures 9nd divined 
features stamped on the mi^, that give certain j. 
evidence both of a heavenly signet and a be%v«ft* 
)y operator. Sermons ^ vol h 
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Prospect of Deaih. 
" How should' we rejoice in hope of that h'6ur 
that shall release us from the sinful fleshy and 
when we shall serve God in spirit without a clog, 
without a tempter /'^ O, with what a relish of 
sacred pleasure should a saint read those words 
in 2 Cor. v 8. Absent from the body, and pres- 
ent with the Lord ? Absent from this traitor, this 
vexing enemy, that we constantly carry about 
with us I Absent from the clog and chain of this 
sinful fiesh, the prison wherein we are kept in 
constant darkness, and are confined from God I 
Absent from these eyes, that have drawn our souls 
afar from God by various temptations I And ab- 
sent from these ears, by which we have been al- 
lured to transgression and defiling iniquities I Ab- 
sent from these lusts and passions, from that fear 
and that hope, that pleasure and that pain, that 
love, that desire, and anger, which are all carnal, 
and seated in the fleshy nature, and become the 
spring and occasion of so much sin and mischief 
to our Bopls in this state. Absent frmii ike body^ 
and present with the Lord^ Methinks there is a 
heaven contained in the first part of these words, 
(xbsent from the body ;' and a double happiness in 
the last, present with the Lord : [>resent with him 
who hath saved our spirits through all the days 
of our Christis^n conflict, and hath given us the 
fipal victory : present with that God who shall 
eternally intiuence us to all holiness, who ^hall 
for e\hv shine upon us with his own beams, and 
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make ds conformable to his own holy image : 
present with that Lord and Saviour, from wm>m 
it shall not be in the power of all creatures to di- 
vert or draw us aside. Sermons^ vol l* 

Suhtance of Natural Religion. 

Doubtless man must know and believe, in the 
iirsi place, that there is a God, and that this God 
is bat One ; for God is too jealous of his honor 
end dignity, and top much concerned in this im- 
portant point, to lavish out happiness, and his 
heavenly favors, on any person who makes other 
gods to become his rivals ; or who exalts a crl%- 
ture^ or a mere chimera, into the throne of God. 
He must believe, also, that God is a being of per- 
fect wisdom, power, end goodness, and that he is 
the righteous governor of the world. 

Man must also know, that he fiimself is a crea- 
ture of God, furnished with a faculty of un- 
jderstanding to perceive the general difference 
between good and evil, in the most important 
instances of it ; and endowed with a will, which 
is a power to choose or to refuse the evil or the 
good ; that he is obliged to exert these powers 
or faculties in a. right manner, both towaras God 
and towards himselfj as well as his neighbor. I 
do not insist upon it, that he must know theso 
propositions explicitly, and in a philosophical 
manner; but he mu4 have some sort of con- 
aciousnesB of his own natural powers, to know 
and dialihguish; to choose or to refuse, good qx 
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^vUy and must be sensible of his obligations to 
I inquire and practice what is good, and to avoid 
:\ what is evil. 

I As for the duties that relate to God, man is 

> obliged to worship him with reverence, to honor 
f him in his heart aild life, on account of his wis- 
I dom and power manifested in the world; to fear 
|: his majedty, to love him. and hope in -his good- 
,^ ness, to give him thanks for what instances of it 

; he partakes of, to seek to him for what blesshigs 

he wants, and to carry it toward iiim as his Mak- 
er, his Lord, and his Governor, 

He must know also, that since God is a '^ right- 
eous governor," if he does not make good men 
happy in this world, and the wicked miserable^ 
then there must be another world, wherein he 
will appoint tome happiness for the good, and 
misery for the wicked ; or, in general, that he 
will, some time or other, distribute rewards and 
punii'hments to all persons according to their be- 
haviour ', for this has a very considerable influ- 
ence into all holiness of life, and every part of 
•morality, which #ill hardly be practiced without 
IhQse motives. ' * 

Ab for the duties which relate to olher men, 
every man must know and believe, that he is 
placed here among a multitude of fellow crea- 
tures of his own species or kind, he is bouod to 
practice truth or veracity, justice and goodnest, 
toward them, according to the several relations 
in which they may stand, as a father, brotberi 
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son, husband, neighbor, subject, master, servant, 
biijer, seller, &c. 

And with regard to himself, he is bound to ex- 
ercise sobriety and temperance, and to maintain 
a due government over his appetites and pas- 
fiiotts, that they run not into excess and extrav- 
agance. 

And, finally, since every man will frequently 
iind himself coming short of his duty to God and 
man, and betrayed into sin by the strength of his 
temptations, his appetites, and passions, in the va- 
rious occurrences of life, be must repent of his 
sins, be sincerely sorry for what he has done a- 
miss, humbly ask' forgiveness of Godj and endeav- 
or to serve and please him in all things for the 
time to come, and he must exercise a hope or 
trust in the mercy of God, that upen repentance 
aud new obedience, God will forgive sinners, and 
tt[k.e them ag^in into his favor. 

Strength and Weakness of Human Reason, 

The Man of Himifdty. 
£udoxus is a gentleman of exalted virtue and' 
Unstained reputation i every soul that knows him 
speaks v/Si\ of him : he is so much honored, and 
8o well beloved in hu nation, that he must fiee 
bis country, if he would avoid praises. So sensi- 
ble is he of the secret pride that has tainted hu- 
man nature, that he holds himself in perpetual 
danger, and maintains an everlasting watch. He 
})el»ves now with the same modesty as when he 
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was unkdown and obscure. He reoeives the ac- 
clamationH of the world with such an hunf^ble 
mein, and with such an indifference of spirit, that 
is truly admirable and divine. It is a lovely pat« 
tern, but the imitation is not easy. I took the 
freedom, one day, to z^k him, liow ho acquired 
this wondrous humility, or Whether he was born 
with no pride about him ? ^ Ah I no, (^id he, 
with a sacred sigh,) I feel the working poison, 
but I keep my antidote at hand ; when my friends 
tell me of many good qualities and talents, I have 
learnt from St. P^ul to say, What have I that I 
have not received? My own consciousness of i*ia- 
ny folltos and sins constrains me to add, What 
have I that I have not misimprovedf And then 
reasdn and religion join together to suppress my 
vanity, and teach me the proper lai^age of a 
creature and a sinner — W^t then have I to glory 
in ?" Miscel. Thoughts. 

The Benevolence of the Creator. 
IJpon the whole view of things, I think, from 
scripture and reason together, we may jiistly con- 
clude, that where Christ and the gospel are not 
published, aPl humble and sincere penitents, ask- 
ing pardon of God, and hoping in his mercy, 
(though they know nothing of the particular -way 
or method wherein it is, or hath been, or shall be 
revealed,^ shall not fail of pardon ai^ acceptance 
with Goa at last, nor miss of iisome tokens of hia 
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favor. This grace hath Jeius procured^ and God' 
will be«tow it 

Strength oM iveaknm of human rmson, - 

The Government of our ThoughU* 
There are some thoughts that arise and intrude 
vpon u? while we «hun them ; there are others 
that fly from us, when we would hold and fix 
them. If the ideas which you, would willingly 
make the matter of year present meditation are- 
ready to fiy from you, you must he obstigate in 
the pursuit of them by^ an habit of fijced medita- 
tion y you must keep your soul to the work, when 
it is ready to start aside every moment, unless » 
Jt}x will^abandon yourself to be a slave to every 
wild imagination. It is a common, but it is a 
very unhappy and a shameful thing, that every 
trifle that €omep across the senses or fancy should 
divert us, that a buzzing fly should teaze our spir- 
its, and scatter our best ideas : but we roust learn 
to be d^f to and regardless of other things, be- 
sides that which we make the present subject of 
Q\xx meditation ; and in order to help a wander^ 
ilig and fickle humor^ it'is proper to have a book 
or paper in ouc hands, which has some propec 
hints of t|he subject that we design to pursue. 
\ye must be resolute and laborious, and some- 
times conflict with ourselves, if we would be 
wise and learned. 

Yet I would not be too severe in this rule*. It 
must be confessed, 4liere are seasons when the- 
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mind; or rftiber the brain, is over-tirSd or jaded 
with siudy and thinking^j or upon some othev 
accounts animal nature.may be languid or cloudy, 
and unfit to assist the spiriVin meditation; at 
soch seasons (()rovided that they return not too 
often) it is better sometimi&s to yield to the pre*- 
ent indisposition. Then you may think it pK>peL' 
to give yourself up to some hours of leisure and 
recreation, ovtistful idleness ; or if not, then turn 
your thoughts to some other alluring subject, arid 
pore no longer upon the first, till some brighter 
or more favoraWe moments arise. A student 
shall do more in one hour, when all thiTigs cotf- 
cur to invite him to any special study, Umn in 
fouxf hours, at a dull and improper season. Logic* 

^0/ the Arrangement of our [de&». 
As a trader, who never places his goocDi in his 
shop or wat'ehouse in a regular order, nor keeps 
the accounts of his buying and selling, paying 
and receiving, in a just method, is in the utmost 
danger of plurfging all his affairs into confusion 
and ruin; so a st^ent wh6 is in search of truth, 
or an author or teacher who communicates know- 
ledge to others, will very mudi obstruet his de- 
sign, and cdnfbund his o^n mind, or the rniri^ of 
hia hearers, unless he range his ideas in just or- 
der. If we would therefore become successful 
li^mefB or teachers, tve must not conceive things 
in a eoi^fln^ h^Ap^ but infpose our ideas in some 
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certain mMbod^ which may be mosieasy anduie* 
fill both tor the undetBianding and memory. 

Logic, 

Err<fneou8 Judgment 
Where there is wealthy equipage, and splendor, 
we are ready 'to call that man happy ; but we see 
not the vexing disquietudes of his soul : and when 
we spy a person in ragged garments, we form a 
despicable opinion of him too auddenly ; we can 
hardly think him either happy or wise, our judg^ 
ment is so biassed by outwanl and sensible things. 
It was through the power of this prejudice ibait 
the Jewa% rejected our UiBssed Saviour; they 
could not suffer themselves to believe that the 
man who appeared as the son of a carpenter was> 
also tlieSon of God. And because St. Paul was 
of Alittle stature, a mean presence, and his voice 
contemptible, some of the Corinthians were 
tempted to doubt whether he was inspired or noc 
This prejudice is cured by a longer acqiiaintance 
with the worlds and a jiist observation that things 
are sometimes better and sometimes worse thail 
they appear to be. We ought therefore to res* 
train our excessive forwardness to form our opin- 
ion of persons or things before we have opportu* 
nity to search into them more perfectly. Logic^ 

There is scarce any thmg in the world of na- 
ture or arty in the world of morality or religion, 
that is per^etly uniflNrm* There is a mixture ot 
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wisdom and foHyi vice and virtue, good and evi}, 
both io men and things. We should remember 
that some persons have great wit and little judg- 
ment ; others are judicious, but not witty. Some 
are good humored without compliment \ others 
have all the formality of complaisance, but no 
good humor. We ought to know that one man 
may be vicious and learned, wbUe another has 
virtue without learning that many a man ihvnk^ 
admirably well, who has a poor utterance ; while 
others have a charming maimer of speech, but 
their thoughts are trifling and impertinent. Some 
are good neighbors, and eourteous and charitable* 
tO'wards men, who have no piety towards God; 
others are truly religious, but of morose natural 
tempers. Some excellent sayings are found in« 
very silly books, and some silly things appear in 
books of value. We should neither praise nov 
dispraise by wholesale, but sep^u^te the good 
from the evil, and judge of them apart : the ac- 
curacy of a good judgment consists in making, 

such aistinction?. Logic*, 

> 
\ - ■ ■ 

The P&wer of Eloqueikce, 
When a man of eloqu^nco speaks or writes up^ 
•n any .subject, we ar.e too ready to run into his 
sentiment9,-being sweetened and insensibly drawn 
by Uie smoothness of his harrangue, and the pa- 
thetic ;poweF of his language. Rhetoric will vai*" 
nish every error, so tt^t it shall appear in the 
dress of tnith> and pull) such oroaiiftenta upon vic^, 
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^ to make Hiook like vittuc^. It is sn art of 
^)9oii<!irou9 and extensive iofitience ; it oflten con- 
ceals, obscures, or overwhelms the troth, and 
places sotiietimes a gro^s falsehood in the most 
alluring light THe decency of action, the mu- 
sic of the voice, the harmony of the periods, the 
beauty of the style, and all the engaging airs of 
the speaker, have often charmed the hearers into 
error, and persuaded thep to approve whatsoev^ 
er is proposed in so agreeable a manner. A large 
assembly stands exposed at once to the power of 
these prejudices, and imbibes them all. S6 Ci- 
cero and Demosthenes made the Romani> and the 
Athenians believe almost whatsoever they pleased. 
The best defence against both these dangers,' 
is to learn the skill (as much as possible) of sepas 
rating our thoughts and ideas irom words and 
phrases, to judge of the things from their own 
natures, and in their natural or just relation to 
one another, abstracted from the use of language, 
and to maintam a steady and obstipate resolution, 
to hearken to nothing but truth, in whatsoever 
style or dress it appears. jLogic. 

Obedience to iht Laws, 
The correction or amendment of the particu- 
lar offender, is not the only end of punishment, 
but the vindication of the wisdom and justice of 
^e Isw-giver and h!^ law, whleh are like to be 
iiitolted, and the laws continually broken afreeb, 
if ofl^Qces were cilways^ pkauA by ^^i^ kDpttnf> 
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ty, and if the criminal were always pardoned up« 
on repentance. It is necessary for a goYeraor 
90fne times to teach his subjects what an evii 
tiling it is to transgress his law, by the proper 
punishment of those who offend. The honor ' 
and authority of government must be sometimes ' 
supported and vindicated by such severities ; and 
though it may please a sovereign sometimes to 
pardon an offender, out of his great goodness, 
when he is truly penitent for his crime, yet no 
degrees of penitence «an assure the offender that 
he shall certainly and entirely be forgiven, or can 
daim forgiveness at the hands of his sovereigQ ;' 
because repentance makes no tecompenOe at all 
for the dishonor done to the authority of the Jaw,, 
and of him that made it. His future obedience 
is all due, if he had never sinned ; and therefbr0 
it cannot compensate for past negjects and trans- 
gressions. Strength and weakness of hfuman reason^ 

Salvation procm^d through the Mediation of Jesus 

Christ, 
I am persuadftd, that God never did or will 
forgive the sins of any man upon earth, whether 
Jew, Heathen, or Christianj nor receive any of 
our sinful race into his favor, but upon the ac- 
count of what Jesus Christ iiis Son, the Media- 
tor, has done and suffered, for the atonement or 
expiation of sin, and the recovery of man to the 
&vor of (^od ; so that if heathens are saved, I 
tluQk it is owing to the merit of Christ and bis 
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death. There is sqfvcUion^m no others nor is there 
wiy olht/r name u^reby men may be saved. M any 
of those who never heard of Christ might be sav-* 
ed without the influence of hia atonehient and 
mediation, why might not they that have he^rd 
of him be saved without it also? Thus there' 
would be no need of him to become a raedi^itor, 
Or to make atonement for the sins of one or the 
other, and thus Christ would have lived and died 
to very little purpose. 

Sttength emd weakness of human reason. 

SedvaHfm to ^e expended to those ixho have not he- 
ti&oed in our blessed Saviour. 
Though i suppose no man shall be €aved but 
by virtiiie of the mediation and death of Christ, 
nor doth the gospel permit me to allow salvation 
to those who wilfully and finally reject it, under 
clear light aAd evidenoe, yet there is good reason 
to believe, that there hav0 been many sinners ac- 
tually saved, who. nev^r believed in Jesus Christ 
the 8on of Mary, nOr ever heard of his naitie^ 
nor had a%iy notion of his atoning death and sac- 
rifice. Such were some of the early descend- 
ants of Noah, who lived long before this name 
was known in the world, among whom we may 
reckon Abimelech, ,king of ihp Philistines, Mel- 
chisedec, king of Salem, Job, in the land of Ui, 
with his four friends, and many others, who fear- 
ed God and wrought righteousness: and such 
wero mar^ good men among the Jewjs, who 
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rxAghi be made partakers of the l^nefiis of the 
cleath of Christ and his saciifioe, though they had 
generally no notion of such a sort of Messiah^ or 
Saviour, as was to be made a sacrifice for the 
sins of men ; nor is this at all incredible, since St. 
Peter himself, who had been a disciple of vChrist 
so long, did not believe this doctrine even a little 
before bis master's death, when he compliment^ 
his mastel^ concerning his crucifixion, Mat. xv. 
22. and said. Be it far from ihee^ Lord^ this shall 
not be unto thee. 

Nor is it unreasonable to have the same chari- 
table thoughts concerning sever&l other persons- 
of the heathen world, during the continuance of 
the Jewish church and state, who had either 
maintained the knowledge of the true God, by 
tradition from Noah, or recovered it by converse 
with the Jews, and worshipped him as a God of 
justice and mercy, with fear and hope : suoh was 
Cornelius the centurion, and JLydia, and several 
others, who were called devout persons, and 
such as feared or worshipped God, in the history 
of the Act9, chap. x. 7. and xvi. 14. xvii. 4. and 
X. 2. And it is possible, that since the first age 
of Christianity there may have been some such 
religious persons, of this same character, who 
were saved, though they never heard of the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ i for if they had so much 
religion as would have saved them before that 
time, surely they s^all mytr be excludea froi9 
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stilvaiion for want of hearing of the docti^ine of 
Christ, if they did not lie within the reach of it. 
iStrength arid weakness of hwnan reason. 

Blessings residting from Prayer, 
There is auch a thing as converse with God in 
prayer, and it Is the life and pleasure of a pious* 
ioul ; without it we are no Christians ; and he 
that practises it most, is the best follower of 
Christ, for our liord spent much time in converse 
with his heavenly Father. This is balm that 
eases the most raging pains of the ^mind, when 
the wounded Conscience comes to the mercy- 
seat, and finds pardon and peace there. This is 
the cordial that revives and exalts our natures, 
when the spirit, broken \yith sorrows, and aloiost 
fainting to death, draws near to the almighty 
physician, and is healed and refreshed. The 
mercy-seat in heaven is our surest and sweetest 
refuge in every hour of distress and darkness up- 
on earth: this is our daily support arid relief, 
while we are passing through a world or tempta- 
tions and hardships in the way to the promised 
land. It is good to draw near to (jrod, Psalr^ 
Ixxiii. 28. tSerrnonSfVoll. 

Lesson of Humility* 

Think what a numberless variety of question* 

and difficulties there are belonging to that par- 

»ticular science, in which you have made ihe 

greatest progress, afid how few of them there ar© 
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in which you have arrived at a final and undoubt- 
ed certainty, excepting only those questions in 
which the pure and simple mathematics, whosd 
theorems kr^ demonstrable, and leave scarce any 
doubt 5 and^yet evei^ in the pursuit of some few 
of these ma[nkind have been strangely bewildered. 

Spend a few' thoughts sometimes on the puz- 
zling inquiries concejnin.^ vacuums and,^tom?, 
the doctrine of infinites, indivisibles, artd incom^ 
mensurables in gebjmetry, wherein there appear 
some insolvablo difficulties : do this on purpose 
to give you a more seflsible impression of the 
poverty of your understanding, and the imperfec- 
tion of your knowledge. This will teach you 
whiBt a vatn thing if is to fan|y that you know all 
things, and will instruct you to think itiodestly of 
your present attainments, when every dust of the 
eartli, ana every inch of empty ppace suftnounts 
your understanding, and triumphs over your pre- 
sumption. Arithmo had been bred up to accounts 
all his (ifc^ and thought himself a coflnplete mas- 
ter of niAnbers. But when he wa^ pushed hard to 
give the square root of the number 2,he tried at it, 
and labored longin millesimal fraction^till Re con- 
fessed there wa^ no end to the inquiry; and yet 
lie learnt so much modesty by this perplexmg 
quebtion, that he was ^fraid to say, <'it was an 
impomble tiling.^ It .is some good degree of 
improvement when We are s^raid to be positive. 

Read the ac^untis of ttfose vast treasures of 
knowledge vffiAeb some of the dead have posses* 

E 
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0^d) and some of the Hvic^ do possess. Read 
Qiid be astonished at the ^most incredible ad- 
vances which have been li^e in science. Ao» 
quaint yourselves with some persons of great 
learning, that hy converse among them, and 
coiTiparing yourselves with them, you may ao 
quire a mean opiuiort of your own' attainments, 
and may thereby be animated with new zeal} to 
ccual them^as far as possible, or to ei^ceed : thus 
l^T your diligeqce be quickeped by a generWiW 
and laudable emulation. 

Improvement oft}^ M4nd^ part h 



Dogmatism! censured. 
Maintain a conatant watch di all timea a^ainstx 
a dogmatical ppirlt : iBx not your assent to any 
propoffiition In o flrra an* unalterable myner,tiH 
you have some firm and unalterable grouod far it, 
Knd till you have ^utlvi^d at sowie clear and sure 
♦'vldence ; till you have turjped the propositioa on 
f\\l sides, and* searched the matter thrpwgb and 
through, so that vou cannot be mistaken. And 
even where you think you have full grounds of 
assurance, be not too early, nor too frequent lo 
oxpreaeing this aseurftnce In too pereniptory and 
positive a manner, remembertng that human na« 
lure is always liable to mtetake in this corrupt 
and feeble state. Iwpvovemni o/the Shndfpart h 

A dogmatical spirit inclines a liian to be cen* 
serious of hU neighbors. Every one,of b\» opine 
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iota appears to him wrtlUn as it wnre with sun* 
beatm^ and ho gtoMs^ ^n^^y that his aeighbor 
does not see it in th^i^nrie light. HteMa tempted 
to disdain his correapendents a<i men o[' low and 
dark underatandin$a,^becat|>^ th^y do not believe 
what he does. Improvemni n/Jlu Mind, part 1 . 

Meditation or study includes all tj^oae exorcises 
of the mind ^^h^e5^ we render all thp former 
methods uaefuJ for our increase in true knowl- 
edge and-^i^pm. Iljs by meditation we come 
ta con^rm our memory of things that pass thro^ 
our thoughts in the occurrences of iifisi in our 
own ei^perieneeil, ^#nd irx the observation wo 
make; it is by meditation that we draw various 
inferences, and establish jn our minds general 
principles of knowledge | it is by meditation that 
we compare tne variojis 4'^ea8 which we derivo 
from our senses, <|r,from^the operation of our 
soa^^pcl join i th^^ in pFopositi^ns. It is by 
<«triodi«ffion that we fix in odr» memory whatsoev- 
er^© learn, and form our own judgnient of tho 
truth or falsefiood^ th# strength or w^l^tness of 
what o^rs speak q^ write* It is meditatfon oc 
8tu% that drawi^out long chains of ai:gument9 
and searches and fin43 deep and difficult; truths 
^vHiich before lay concealed in darkness. 

Improvement of ths Mind, pdrt 1 . 
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Oyermiion. 

It i-i owing to observali'qn thai our mind isfur-*^ 
?ii.-he(] with ifce first simpe and complex ideas. 
It id thid lays the ground-work and foundation of 
;ill knowlodtre, and makes us capable of using 
tiny of the bther methods for improving the mind ; 
l\)r if'we did not attain a variety ui' sensible and 
inlellec(ual idoas, by the semation of outvvard 
objects, by. the consciousness of our own appetites 
and passions, pleasures and p^ns^^and by irm^ard 
expenence of the actings orour own 8pirit8| it 
would be impossible either for njerf ^r books to ' 
teach us any thit^g. It is observation that must 
give fts our iirst ideas of things, as it includes in 
it sense and consciousness. 

AH our knowledge derived from observatioii, 
whether it be of single; ideas or of propositions, 
U knowledge gotten at first jtiand. .Hereby we : 
sree and know ,. things as they a%, or as they ap- 
pear to us; w« take the imprehtMoBs of them on 
our minds from the original objects the^iselves^ 
winch give a clearer and stronger conception af 
ihings. These ideas are more lively, and the 
l>rof»osition8 (at least in many CBse§) ar« much 
more evident ; whereas what knowledge we de- 
rive from lectures^ reading, ajfid conversation, is 
hut the copy of other men's ideas.; that i% the 
picture of a picture^ ancl It is one remove fur- 
thuer from the original. 

Another advantage 6f observation is, tliat we 
may gs^n knowledge all the day long> and every 
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roometit of our lives ; and every moment of our 
exrtstence we may bejidding Something to our in- 
tellectual treasures thereby, except only' while 
'we are asleep ; and even then the remembrance 
of our dreamings will teach us some truths, and 
lay a foundation for a better acquaintance with 
human nature, both in th^ powers and in the 
frailties of it. Improvement of tfte Mind, part 1. 

Advcmiages of Reading. 
By reading we acquaint ourselves, in a very 
etxtensive manner, with the affairs, actions, and 
thoughts of the living and^^ie deid, in the most 
remote nations, and in the thost distant ages; and 
that with as much ease as though they lived in 
our own age and nation. By reading of books 
we may learn something from all parts of man*- 
kind 5 whereas by observation we learn all from 
ourselves, and only what comes within our own 
direct cognizance : by conversation we can only 
enjoy the assistance of a very few persons, viz, 
those vi^ho are near us, and live at the same time 
that we do ; that is, our neighbors and content- 
poraries. But our knowledge is still much more 
narrowed than if we confine ourselves merely to 
our own solitary reasonings, without much ol^ser- 
vation or reading; for then all our improvement 
must arise only from our own inward powers and 
meditations. Improvement of tlie Mind, part 1. 

E2 
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Reading arid ConversaHan contrasted. 

By reading we Team not only the actions and 
the sentiments of distant nations and ages, but we 
transfer to ourselves tlie knowledge and improve- 
ments of the viost learned nieii, and the wisest 
- and th6 best of mankind, when or wheresoev^:' 
they lived; for though many, books have been 
written by weak and injudicious persons, yet the 
most of thpse books which have obtained great 
reputation in the world, are the products of g^eat 
and wise men in ttifeir several ages and nations ; 
whereas we can obtain the conversation and in- 
struction of those ojpAy who are within the reach 
of our dwelling, or our acquaintance, whether 
they are wise or unwise ; and sometimes that 
narrow sphere scarce affords any person of great 
eminence in wisdom or learning, unless our in- 
structor happen to have this character. And as 
Ibr our own studies and meditations, even when 
we arri^e^at some good degrees of learning, our 
advantage for fuiaher improvement in knowledge 
by them is still far more contracted than what 
We*" may derive from reading. 

When we read good authors, we learn'.the best, 
the most labored, and most refined sentin^nts 
evewof those wise and learned menj for they 
liave studied hard, a»d committed to writiifg their 
maturest thoughts, and the result of their long 
study and experience; whereas by conversation, 
and in some lectMres, we obtain many times only 
the present thoughts of our tutors or friend?, 
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which (though they may be bright an3 useful) 
yet, at first, perhapa, may be sudden and indigest- 
ed, and are mere hints, vbidv have risen 'to no 
maturity. 

It is another advantage of reading, thai we 
may review wliat we have read; 'we may con- 
sult the page again and again, apd meditate on 
it, at successive seasons, in our se^^enest' and re- 
tired hours, having the book always at hand ; but 
what we obtain by conversation, and in lectures, 
is oftentimes lost again as soon as the company 
breaks up, or at least when the day vanif^hes, urf^ 
""less we happen to have the talent of a good mem- 
ory, or quickly retire and mark down what r^- 
ffiarkables we have found in those, discourses. 
Arid for the same reason, and for want oF retir- 
ing and writl%, many a learned man ^a^'bst 
several usefaljneditations of fiiis own, anipDuld 
never recal them again. - i^ 

I)nproveinent of the Mindj pari 1. 

Verbal Instmction. 
There is something more sprightly, more de- 
lightful and entertaining in the living discourse of 
a wise, a learned, and well qualified teacher, 
than there is in the silent and sedentary practice 
of rea4ing. The very turn of voice, the good 
pronunciation, and the polite and alluring manner 
which some teachers have attained, will engage 
the attention, keep the soul fixed, and convey 
and inainuate into the mind the ideas of things in 
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a more lively and forcible way, than the mere 
reading of bool^s in the silence and retirement of 
the closet. Improvement of (he Mind^ part 1 . 

Conversation. 

Whcfh we converse familiarly with a learned 
friend, we have his own help at hand to explain 
to us every word and sentiment that seems ob- 
scure in his discourse, and to inform us of his 
whole meaning, so that we are in much less dan- 
ger of mistaking his sense; whereas in books, 
whatsoever is really obscure, may also abide al- 
ways obscure witl^out remedy, since the author 
is not at hand, that we may inquire his sense. 

If we mistake the meaning of our friend in con< 
versation, we are quickly set rightagain ; but in 
reeMftig we many times go on i#^the same nw 
tali^smd are not capable of recovering ourselves 
froiwit; Thence it comes to pass that we have 
so many contests in all ages aboiit the meaning 
of ancient authors, and especially sacred writers. 
Happy should we be, could we but converse with 
Moses, Isaiah, and St. Paul, and consult the pro- 
phets and apostles, when we meet with a diffi- 
cult text I But that glorious conversation is re- 
served tor the ages of future blessedness. 

Improvement of the Mindy part 1. 

Gonversation calls out into light what has been 
lodged in all the recesses and secret chambers of 
the soul. By ocoasional iiints and inddenta it 
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bWiiga ojd t^ul jnotioi^^ into remembrance ; it 
unfold)^ w di|plays the liidden treabures ofjfnow- 
iedge with whiph reading, observat ton qrfd study 
liad before furnished 'the tnind* By muCual dis- 
course, the i^bul is aw^feehed and allured to bring 
fonth^'Hs hoards of krrowledge, and ^learns how 
to renller ttem most useful to raankmd. A man 
of vast^eadingVithout conversation, is like a mi- 
fer who fives only to himself. 

In free ^hd .friendly conversation our intellect- 
ual powers are more ^ arSmated, and our spirits 
ackwith a superior vi^orl%the quest and pursuit 
of unknown truths. There is a sharpness and sa- 
gacity of thought that attends conversation be- 
y^ond what we find while we are^t up reading 
and musinffin our retirenienXs. wr souls may 
bji serene Ws^itude, but not sparkling, though 
^rhaps Jp^ are**em[^6yed iri reading tfie works 
of th^ br%{ite8t writers. Ofteh has it happened 
in free discour«§| that new thoughts are strangely 
struck out, anrf^^ the /feeds of truth sparkle and 
^UzQ through tt^ cofilt^y, which in calm and 
wlent reding i^j|ld tf^Ver hsave been excit^. 
By'^nvei^iation y<fei will bt>^ give atid receive 
this fenefit; as flints, when i^Ot' into motion, and 
striking >against each other, nj^odude a living fire*, 
pn both sides, which would m^ev have risen from 
the same hard materials in a stfite of restv 

In getierous conversation among ingeniojus and 
learned tnen, we have a great advantage jof prp- 
ppsing^r owBbopinionsJ and o^ brwiging our own^^ 
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aeQtiments to tte test, and tearnTh^ in 4 mdre 
compendious way what the vvorjd wul jadge of 
them, how mankind will receive them, what eb^. 
jections may be raised against them, what de- 
fects there are in our scheme, and howljCi--^||r« 
rect ourc^n mistakes; which a^vanta^^«Me 
not so easy obtained by our owq privatq^^Bpi- 
tions : for the pleasure we take "in our* 6,wJh iw- 
tions, and the passion of self-love, as well tis jiM 
narrowness of our own views, tempts hs to pH 
too favorable an opinion of our own schem«li; 
whereas the variety, of genius in oui?severai>«9o- 
ciates, will give happy notices how our ^pinkm 
will «f and in the view of mankind. 

It is also another considerable advantage of 
conveirsation, that it furnishes th^student vi4th 
the knowledge of men and thjgfe'iBffiSiljs ofliR 
reading furnishes hi|tn "with SjpkJeiEtrning. 
man who dti'elk all his days among books, xmtj 
have amassed together a yast heap of notions, b«it 
lie uiay i3e a mere sctelar; which is a contempti- 
ble sort of character in the world. A heriiit 
Who has been shut up in his. cell in a college, has 
contracted a sort of mould and rust iipon his sou^ 
and all his airs of behavior have a certs^n ank* 
wardness in them,; but these aukward aira are 
wQfn of by degrees in company : the rust and 
the mould are filed and brushed off by polite 
conversation. TKe scholar now becomes a citi- 
zen or a gentleman, a neighbor and a friend ; he 
learns howio dceas his sentiments in ihe &ir08| 




colorif as well as 16 set them in the fairest l^t. 
Thus he iiiiigs out bi<¥ notions with honor|^ 
makes soilie ufe of them in the world, and iiD« 
proves the theory by practice. ^^ 



HatredfReprovedj and L'om of our Febow Crea- 

V 'iures Recommendtd. 
.j-^onsider whether the perfons you hate are 
^mlorpot." If they are good and pious, your 
haired has a double gulH in it, since you are 
bound to lovl^.^mboth as men and Christians. 
Will YOU hateihose whom (jod loves? Will you 
hate (nose who ha^e the image of Christ, and in 
whom the Spirit of God inhabits ? If they have 
any blamable qualities in t}pem, let j^our e^arity 
coyer thps^p^and follies : let your thoughts 
m^r dw^up^iheir Viitiies, and; 'their sacred 
relation W^p^ This win havemappy influ- 
ence to turn yoijr haired into love. Think of 
them as members of C«ist^ and yc^i cannot hate 
them if y^u are of tha^^^ body. **" 

It thoy aije persons ^^p^nejglect religion, and 
have not tKe fear "^ God, jigt they mm ha\^§ 
some good qualities in them, some moraf or so- 
cial vmues, or some natural excellencies which 
may merit your esteem, and invite your love : at 
least iheiie agreeable qualities imiy diS(^inish ybur 
aversion, and abate your hatred^ I confess it fs 
the nature of malice and envy, to overlook all 
that, is goad an<L ^amiable in a person^ and toj^e- 
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mark only what is evil and hateful : but this is 
not the spirit and temper of ia Christ^^ qor of 
Jesus Chri»t our master. There j^as^a yg^n^ 
man \tho love(^ his riches so weli^ that he rems- 
e)d to become a disciple; yiet our blessed, I^^ 
saw some gopd qualities in him ; he looke(i$m0i 
hiniy afid loved hint. Mark x.^1* ^ ' 

But if the persons whom you Kate hav? ridth- 
ing; good in them that you can iind,^then they.^ 
ought to l>e pitied rather than tb be h^ted 5 ihey^* 
are not worthy of your envy, nor do they rieedt 
the punislimentof your malice in thjs world, who 
expose themselves to the wrath andirengeanjpe.of 
Ood in the world lo come. . ^ , 

Will you say, they are so impious before God, 
and so injurious to ma)), thai they deserve to be 
hated ? But consider, if you wer§ bill-Mnisbed in 
respect as yoiSi^deserve, both for^your (ffiejiced a-^ 
gainst God and man, what v^'ould become of 
you? Piit}?thQm, thorefbre, as you hope for pity. 
Imitate the goi^dness oi ymr heaccnJy Father, ulio 
makes Ms sUfi to shine, a^dhin rain to fall on the 
ju^ and on the unjust. "^^ ^T^Ss isj,h^ ru^^ 

^Doctrivf^f'ihef^assions. 

Fear. 
F%ar IS a*j)owerful t\nd useful passfon, to guard 
us. from miiiChieJ.^nd' misery, to hasten 6ur avoid- 
ance of every danger, to drive us to our refuge, 
and to restrain us from every thing which has a 
tendency to hi:ing the evil or mischief upoti us* ^ 
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The anger of God is the most proper object of 
our fear, as we are sinful creatures ; nor can sin* 
jiers fear the anger of God too rnucb, until, they 
have complied with the appointed methods of hia 
grace. There is also a reverence and holy feat 
due to the majesty of God, even when we have 
obtained the most solid hopes of his mercy : we 
must always fe:^r to sin against God, and keep up 
a l^oly jealousy of all temptations to sin. All this 
lis called religious fear. Doctrine of tht Passions* 

Unreasonahh Fear. 
But the fear which I speak of in this place is 
:an unjust and unreasonable fear of any creature 
whatsoever, or of any occurrences in lUe : it is a 
limorous spirit, which subjects the whole nature 
4o the poWer and tyranny of the passion of fear 
beyond all reasonable grounds ; as for instance, a 
fear of being alone, or in the daijc ^ a perpetual 
fear of evil accidents by fire or ^^ter or wicked 
men; a disquieting, fear of ghosts and^apparltions ; 
of little inconsiderable animals, such as spiders, 
frogs, or worms ;,^imreasona^le and'anxkus fears 
of the loss of estate or friends ; fear of poverty or 
calamity of any kind, whereby we are too often 
restrained from our present duty, and our lives 
are made very uncomfortable. All manner of 
fear becomes irregular when it rises to an exces- 
.siyo degree, and is superior to the dan^r. 

liJg^ Doctrine qf tt^e rassionsi 
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Against Hmiy Determinalion, 
A hasty determination of some universal prin 
ciples without a due survey of till the particula 
cases which may be included in them, is the wa^ 
to lay a trap for our pwn understandings in the 
pursuit of any subject, and we shall often be tak- 
en captives into mistake and falsehood. 

Improvement of the Mind^ part 1 . 

Profitable Method of Reading recommended^ ^, 
Books of iiipo^tance of any kind, and especial- '4 
ly complete treatises on any subject, should be 
first read in a more general and cursory mannet, 
to learn a. little what the treatise promises, and 
what you may expect from the writer^s manner 
and skill. AnJ lor this and I would advise always 
that the preface be read, and a survey taken of 
the table of contents, if there be one, before thi-s 
Arst survey of the book. By this means you will 
not only be bettejr fitted to give the book the first 
reading, but 4yQu will be much assisted in your 
second perusal of it, whioli should be done with 
greater atftntion and^ deliberation, and you will 
Jearn with more ease and readiness what the au- 
thor preler.ds to teach. In vour reading, mark 
what is new or unknown to you before, and re- 
.vievv tiiose chapters, pages, or paragraphs. Un* 
le.3s a reader has an uncommon and roost reten- 
tive memory, I may venture to afiSrm, that there 
is scarce any book or chapter worlli reading once, 
that is not wo; thy a second perulsil. At least 
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take a careful review of all the lines or para- 
graphs which you marked^ and make a recollec- 
tion of the sections which you thought truly val? 
uable. 

There is another reason aho why I would 
choose to take a superficial and curaijry survey of 
a book before 1 sit down to read it, and dwell up- 
on it with studious attention ; and that is, that 
there may be several difficulties in it which we 
cannot easily understand and conquer at the first 
reading, for want of -a fuller compteh«nsion of 
the asUhor's whole scheme. And "therefore in 
such treatises we should not stay till we master 
every difficulty at the first perusal ; for, perhaps, 
many of these would appear to be solved when 
we have proceeded farther in the book, or would 
vanish of themselves upon a second reading. 

^ VVhat we cannot reach and penetrate at first, 
may be noted down as a fatter of after conside- 
ration and inquiry, if the pages that follow do not 
happen to strike a complete Itght upon those that 
went before. Improvement of live M ind, part 1 . 

Benefit of Conversing with Men of v<0tous Conn- 

triesy and of different Parties^ Opinions^ arid 

Practices. " \ 

^Confine not yourself alwa3's to one sort of 

company or to persons of the same party or 

opinion, either in ms^tters of learning, religion, or 

the civil life j, lest if you should happen to be 

nursed u^^lBp^citted in early mistake, you &houl# 
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be confirmed and esiablisbed in the sdme m^- 
take, by conversing onty with personsxyf tbe same 
eentimenU. A free ond general conversation 
with men of very various countries, and ofdiiSeV' 
*»nt parties, opinions, Jsnd practices, (so far as may 
bo aone safely^) is of excellent use to undeceive 
MS in many wrong judgments which we may 
have framed, imd to load us into juster thoughts^ 
It i^ said, when the king of Slam, near Cfainai 
firsi conversed with, some Eui>opean merchants, 
who sought the favor of trading on his coast, he 
inquired of them some of the pomtnoh appear- 
ances of summer and winter in their country ;. 
ar.d when they told h^m of water growing so hard 
in their rivers, that men and horses, and laden 
carriages passed over it, and that rain sometimes 
fell down a& white and light as feathers, ai^ 
sometimes almost as hard as stones, be could not 
believe a syUable they said, for ice, snow, and 
iiail, were names and things utterly unknown to 
bim, and to his subjects in that hot jelimate ; he 
therefore renounced all traffic with such shame- 
ful liarF, and would not suffer them to trade A^'ith 
liis people^ See here tbe natural efifects of gross 
ignorance/ 
Conversation withibreigners, on varioi^ occa- 
" ^ions, has a happy influence to enlarge our minds, 
a^d to set them free from many ferrors and grbiss 
prejudices we are ready to imbibe concerning 
ibem.^ Improtuement of the Mindypart 1. 
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To render ConversaHon Instructive, 
To make conversation more valuable and uee' 
ful, wliether it be in a desired or accidental vis- 
it, among persons of the same or different sexes, 
after the necessary salutations are finished, and 
the stream of common talk begins to hesitate, or 
runs flat and low, let some one person take a 
book which may. be agreeable to, the whole com- 
pany, and by common consent let him read in it 
ten lines, or a paragraph or two, or a few pages, 
till somCyWord or sentence gives occasion for any 
of the.tcompany to pfFer a thought or two relat- 
ing to that subject: interruption of the reader 
should be no. blame, for conversatiqif is the busi- 
ness I whether it be to confirm what the author 
says or to improve it, to enlarge upon it or to 
to correct it, to object against it or to asjc any 
qd^estion that is akin to it; and let every one 
that please add their opinion, and promote the 
conversation. When the discourse sinks again, 
or diverts to trifles, let him that reads pursue the 
page', and read on further paragraphs or pages, 
till stome occasion is given by a word or a sen- 
tence for a new discourse to be ^started, and that 
with the utmost ease, and freedom. Such a 
ibethod as thjs woi^d. prevent the hours of a visit 
froi|i running all to waste; and by this means 
e\^<^'amoi^|,9holars, they will seldom find occa- 
eiori for t|^t too just^nd bitter reflection, " I have 
lost my time in the company of the learned.'^ 
By such practice as this is, young ladies may 
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very honoral^y and agrecsably iiD{»rOTe ihdr hovlh, 
while one applies herself to reading, the others 
employ their attentit^n, even among the various 
adrtifices of the needle ; but let all of them make 
their occasional remarks or inquiries. Thk will 
guard a good daal of that precious time from mo- 
dish trifling impertinence or scandal, which mighl 
otherwise afford ma>tter for painful repentance. 

Observe this rule in genera! : whensoever it 
lies in your power to lead tbe conversation, let it 
be directed to some profitable point of knowl- 
edge or practix^eyso far as may be done with de< 
cency ; and let not the disclurse and the hours 
be suffered^ to run^loose without aim or design: 
and wbOR a Subject is started, pass not hastily to 
another, before you have brought the present 
theme of discourse to some tolerable issue, or a 
joint consent to drop it. "^ 

Iijiproveimnt of the Mind, part I . 

Exhortation against Excessive Sorrow, 
Let not your thoughts dwell oonlinuAlly Upon 
vour distresses and afflictions. Suffer not' iho 
chambers of your soul to be ever hung rounJ 
with dark and dismal ideas; chew not always 
the wormwood and the gall i but remember the^ 
many temporal mercies you enjoy, lind 4he rich 
treasures of grace ijn the g;ospel. purvey Che im* 
mortal blessings of pardbn *of sin, ana eternal 
Vii'e ; the love of €rod, and the hope of heaven. 
Look sometimes on those brighter scenes 3 sufifcr"^ 
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n(>t yoiir sorrow ^o biiry idl your pasl and presenl 
comfbrts in darktiesa «i» oblinon. Tfaank^nen 
IB one way to joy. 

Remember, if you are a Christum iddeed, the 
sfMrings oi'yottr grief cannot flow Ibng^ the hour 
of <^ath will dry theoa all up. The last moment 
of this mortal life is ascertain and final period to 
sorrow. Converse mucli anfiong the mansions 
and joys of the invisible world, and your hope 
which is laid up there: the very gleamings bf 
that^j^lory wBl brighten the darkest providences, 
and relievC46e soul under its sharpest paitts. 

Compare y6ur miseriee^ with your sins, anj 
then you will tliink them lighter. You will learn 
tlien to BT>ar your IJfurdenswi^tli a more serene 
aod peaceful mind, and turn your sorrows into 
repentance for sin* B<it, alas ! we aggravate our 
sufferings, and extenuate and excuse pur sins i 
whereas sufterings Would appear lighter, if we 
did but consider how much heavier evils we have 
deserved from the hands of a holy and offended 
jGfod. Dmtrine^pf the Passions, 

Disputation. 
Great ckre.must b^ taken, lest your debajes 
%reak in upon your4>asbbn8, and* awaken them to 
lake' pjart in the coift^versy. When the oppo- 
nttHl^^Ushes hfrd and gfves just and mortal wounds 
to our q^ opinion,'our passions are very apt to 
feel the Btrok^, and to rise in resentniient and de- 
fence. Sdf is so mingl^ wkh the sei^^ments 
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which we have chosen, and has such a tender 
feeHng of aU the opposition whi^h is made to 
them, that personal brawls are vety read^ to 
come in as seconds to succeed and finish the dis- 
pute of opinions. Then noise, find clamor^ and 
folly, appear in all their shapes, and chase reason 
and truth.out of sight. ^ 

Improvement of the Mind, part 1. 

Academical Disputations. 
It must be confessed there are some advantag- 
es to be attained by academical disputatiorf«T it 
gives vigor and briskness 16 the mind thus exer- 
cised, and relieves the languor of private stu^y 
and meditation. It sharpens the wit knd all the 
inventive powers. Itmgkes the thoughts actiye« 
and sends them on all sides to 6nd arguments ana 
answers both for opposition and defence. * It gives 
opportunity of viewing the subject of discourse 
on all sides, and of learning what inconveniences, 
difficulties and objections attend particular opin- 
ions. • It furnishes the soul with ^jarious occasions 
of starting such thoughtfi as otherwise would#ev- 
er have come into the mind. It makes a student 
more expert in attacking and refuting an erroi^' 
as' well as in vindicating a tr^th. It instructs tfl^ 
scholar in the various meliodis^of waHing off tl||^ 
force of objections, and of discovering and repell- 
ing the subtle tricks of sophlsters. It produres 
also a freedom and readiness of speech, and rais- 
es the modest and diffident genius to a due'i^e- ^ 
gree of courage. '- 
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But there are some very grievpuo inconveDien- 
oea that may sometimes overbalance all these ad- 
vantages. FojT many young students, by a coa- 
stant habit of disputing, grow impudent and au- 
dacious, proud and disdainful, talkative and im- 
pertinent, and render themselves intolerable by 
an obstinate hunior of maintaining whatsoever 
they have asserted, as well as by a spirit of coor 
tradiction, opposing almost eyery thing they hear. 
The disputation itself often awakens' the passions 
Off ambition, emulation, aa(l anger: it carries 
away the mind from that calm and sedate tempft 
which is so nece^ary to contemplate troth. 
ImpTommnt of ik^ Mind, part h 

OJ Fixing tAe Attsniion. 
A student should labor by all proper methods 
to acquira a steady fixation of thought. Atten- 
tion is a very necessary thing in order to improve 
our minds. The evidence of truth does not al- 
ways appear immediately, nor strike the soul at 
first m^t' It is by long attention and inspection 
that we arrive at evidence, and it is for want of 
it that we judge fa]se|y of many things. We 
make teste to judge^f^i^ determine upon a sliejtil 
and sudden view ^^^ amfirm our guesses whfch 
aiT^frpm a glanceff we pafss a judgment while 
we nave but a confused . or obsciire perc^tion, . 
and thus plunge ourselves into mis^kes. This i^ 
like a man, who, ^alkingjj^ a mist, or being at a 
greai distance frojin any viwle object^ (suppose a 
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tree, a man, a horse, or a churchy) judges muc^ 
amiss of the figure, and situation, and colors of 
it; and sometimes takes one for the other 5 where- 
as if he would but withhold his judgment till he 
comes nearer to it, or stay till clearer light comes, 
and then would fix his eyes longer upon it, he 
would secure himself from those mistakes. 

Improvement of the Mindj part h 

Mathematical studies have a strange influence 
towards fixing the ^attention of the mind, anct 
giving a steadiness to a wandering cKsposition, 
because they deal much in lines, figures, and 
nutkibtrs^ which affect and please the sense and 
imagination. Histories have a strong tendency 
the same way ; for they engage the soul by a 
variety of sensible occurrences; when it hath be- 
gun, it knows not how to leave off; it longs to 
know the final event through a natural curiosity 
that belongs to mankind. ' Voyages and travels 
and accounts of stranjg;e countries and strange ap- 
pearances, will assist in this work. This sort of 
study detains the mind by the perpetual occur- 
rence and expectation of something new, and 
that which may gratefully strike the imagination. 
Improvement of the Mind, part L ^ 

* _ ■ - ' ' . - 

Of Sdence. 

The best way to learn any science is to b^n 

with a i^^^ar system, or a short and plain scheme 

of that science, well drawn pp into a narrow 
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oompass, omitting the deep or more abstruse 
parts of it, and that also under the conduct and 
instruction of some skilful teacher. Systems are 
mcessary to give an entire and^comprej^ensive 
view of the several parts of any science, which 
may have a mutual influence towards the appli- 
cation of proof of eac|} other : whereas if a man 
deals always and only in essays, and discourses 
OD particular parts of a science, he will ne^'er ob- 
tain a distinct and just idea of the whole, and 
may perhaps omit some important part of it, ^f- 
ter seven years reading of, such occasional dis- 
courses! For this reason, young students should 
. apply themselves to their systems much more 
tbiMa pamphlets. That man is never fit to judge 
of particular j^ubjects relating to any iscience, who 
has never taken a survey of the whole. 

It is the remark of an ingenious writer, should 
m barbarous Indis^n, who had never seen a palace 
or a ship, view their separate and (fisjointed parts, 
and observe the pillars, doors, windows, cornices, 
and turrets of the one, or the prow and stern, ihe 
ribs and masts, 1iie rope and shrouds, the sails 
and tackle of the other, he wojuM be able to form 
but a veru lame and dark idea of either of those 
excellent and usefulinventions.^ In like manner, 
thwe who contemplate on)y the fragments or 
pieces broken off from Ipy science, dispersed in 
short unconnected discourses, and do not discern 
their relation to ^ach ©ther, and Ijow they may 
be.adapted. and by their Union procure ihe de- 
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lig^tful syaimetry of a regular scliemej can nev- 
er survey an entire body of truth, but must al- 
ways view it as deformed and distempered ; wb9» 
their ideas, which must be ever indistinct and o& 
ten repugnant, will li^ in the brain unsortetj^ and 
thrown togbtber without order or cofaerenoejC 
such is the knowledge of those men who live up 
on 4he scraps of science. 

Improvement of ih$ Mind, part J. 

Reason^ a principal source of Religion. 
Human reason is the first ground and spring of 
m human religion. Man is obliged to religion 
because he is a reasonable creature. Reason di*; 
rects and obliges us not only to search out an^ 
practice the will of God, as far as natural con* 
jscience will lead u^, but also Ip examine, receive, 
and obey^ all the revelations v/hich come froqi 
God, where we are placed within the reach # 
their proper evidences. Whereinsoever revelaW 
tior* gives us plain and certain rules for our con-* 
duel, reason itself ob]i<2:es us to submit and follovr 
tlum. Where the rules of duty are more ob- 
scure, we are to use our reason to find them ou^ 
as far as we can, by comparing vone part of reve^ 
laiion with another, and making just-and reason^ 
able inferences froui the various circbmstanld 
and connections of things. In. those parts. ei- 
ciroumstancts of ieh^;icr. whr^re revelation fUrsle 
lent, there we are oall«d to betake ourseli^^ 
,reasoi\ again as our be^t guide and conductor. S^l 
Rational Found*, of a Christian Clmrjik* 
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r PiibU^Awm^n of the Almighty, 
Tbe ac^rar a^K^^ which the light of 

imtUre ^^^<Ar 16^^ pay to the great God, are 
6tt(^#iit^^ Tj^ore him with all humiliiy, 
on the' i|lTOpf m his glorious perfections, and 
his wonda^ wi^ilk of power and wisdom ; to 
yAx!kJ00^r in pjfl^' to God for such blessings 
as we mod in n^ecrof; to confess our sins, and 
ask the-fcfgivene^ of them ; to acknowledge hia 
mercies^ and give thanks to his goodness; and to 
aing with the voice to his honor and praise. 

The light of nature directs us also to seek cofc^ 
tioually a further acquaintance with the nature 
and will of tRat God whom we worship, in order 
to practise our duty the better, and please odr 
Creator, and to provide some way for the further 
iastruct4on oT those who are ignorant of that re- 
ligion, andMo com^ into their assemblies to be in- 
v^ucted ; and for^^tbe exhortation of the people 
to fulfil their duty to (jod and their neighbors. 
And if there are any special rights or ceremonies 
8r^<ch »A -belong to sociai worship, the light of na* 
iig:^ tells us, that here they ought to be periarm- 
ed. / 

And db^ not the fifew Testament set all these 
maters; fa^re us so^lainly and frequently, with 
re^rd tarphKlstianity, that I need not stand to 
cite bhaolip ibd. verse, \iyhere "Ipibse thin;;s are 
pra(^dieMa<Mi^^^a^^ and the primitive Chris-, 
tjiinsy in \m\nt assetiibHes ? Here adormion, pray- 
ef|.^Qd th1|rirn|^rt|;6^are ofifured up to God, but 
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in the namo of Jesus, as thej^^^ty medi&toi^; 
hera their addresses are mado/ify^d> jvf 
mind, and with one mouth, to jyj^l^ry, 
who is the God and Father df. our Ix^i. .-i«p-w-. 
Christ: here psalms, and hyqfin^ and sphttuw 
songs, are suhj; to tiie honor'bf; the Cteatoi;^ 
Redeemer : here the word of (God is p^ 
for the instruction of the ignorant or unbelief 
>vhoi:ome into tho Christian assemblies, that sift^ 
nera or infidels nnay be converted, and ChristiaOB 
edified and exhorted to persist in the faith and 
iii^prove in hoUnoso, 1 Cor. xiv. 23, Here ih© 
gveai ordinance of Christian communion, the 
Lord's supper, is celebrated, by distributing ai 
receiving bread end wme, and eating and drii 
injj in remenj^rance of tlieir common Savio 
and ins deatli, I Cor. xi. 20, &c. ; As for the ottf 
ox ordinance, viz. baptism, it b^ing not so prop^ 
Jy an act of public or social religion, I do not tic^ 
it id any where required to be done in publiof 
and though it might be rendered more extensive^ 
Jy useful by that mtans (br some purposes, yet ki 
lYioy be performed in private houses, or in^retire^ 
places, as it was in the primitive ages. ^ '•* 

Rational found of a christ* Ckur(^* 

That Provision s^dd le made for JhejSi{ 
the Minuicrs of the Gospel. 
Though Christian ministers should be s 
od in temporal things, that they may not 
Mador perpetual cares, and daily anxietiee,- 
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(o get^bread and raiment for themselves find their 

^ aMS^t they may maintain thetf prevper 

jji preaching, reproving, and exhorting, 

(j|sove Iho par cJrjshaine that may ariso 

i^jr and dlshort^bi^ dependences, yet 

"^*de t im.^^^ itm\M in scripturo that 

o«i 9?^ above the people in rich- 

ijUti i&^^S^mm the lords of God'tj 

ijitnisif*1S%fer^^^^ sovereign do- 

|# tfe • i^mcience, faith, or practice. 

Bationcit/pund* of a chnst* cfeircft. 

'}u0idij 6f'0hrhtian Ministm* 
y^}aM government which Is committed' 
niinistei'a in the chttfch, so far as I can 
. , hj seema to coHsrst in thew things fol* 
yiit^Jn going before thd peopio, and lead- 
several ^iffftd of their worship, and be- 
Hit e^mple wtavery duty ; in teaching 
pfinci^ft andrl'utes of their religion | 
ledge, pn)fe3sion' and practi&e of ihoso 
and duties, that worship and order* 
eason and nstural reiigion dictate, and 
ch Christ himself has revealed, superad- 
established in his word : it consists \t\ 
g, persuading, aftd^ charging .the hearersJ 




^\h^ i©lemnity, m the ,n 
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e and authority ot 
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aesemhlics) and [>articularly as to the adcpiasiciQ: 
land exdutiioQ of members : it consists in/|i%|^ 
ing over the fiock ; in guarding them^aga|iist;ft^ 
fOFs and dangers ; in admoiiishing, aim wiriii^^" 
and reproving^ with ail gmvity and - '^^ •' 
those who* neglect OF oppose the rules ^^, 
But 1 cannot find where bbr btessea I^n 

give© them any power, or pretence of 

impose on conscience aiiy such advices of ih^t ' 
own, which neither reason nor revelation impo^^ 
much less to impose any of their own inv< 
of new doctrine, or duties ; er so^^mucli^ as^ 
own peculiar ex^catieni; of the words of 
by flieir avsn authority. When our Saviooc 
gave commission to his disciples, or bisflpostll ^ 
to ^^ preach iJte gospel to all ncOions/' U w^s in iWfi 
manner ; <' Oa Uach tiiem to observ^^ (noi whatso^, 
ever you shall command,. but)>rjti;Aa/so«i;(i»^T luw^ 
commanded you*^ Matt, kxviii. 

Religious Liberty. "^ ' ^ 

A Ctbxis^an churdi allows all its memters Wk 
itiQst perfect liberty of men and Christiainl^ It is, 
ilxconsislent with persecution for conscience sake ; 
^r it leaves al\ civil fewards and punishments to 
kingdoms,, and states, ^nd the governors of this 
world. It pretgtids to no power over conscience^, 
to compel men^p>becUence y no prisons, ho axesj 
fi^ Qor sword, ^t ^ves its ministers power and 
a^tSiorHy to command nothinsc but what is found 
iiT the E^e. Rational found* of a Arista chifrch. 
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If any pcrse^n sins 8o grossly against the pkin 
ruled of ttie goap^l, or the laws of God and ChridI, 
as to appear to renounce the characters dC^ 
Ghristian, the church hath power only to re* 
iiounce such a person, and disclaim all Christian 
fellowship with hioi, and to turn him into tho 
world, which is the kingdom of Satan, till ho r<i- 
pent : but they have no authority to hurt his life 
or limbs 5 to touch a hair of his head, nor a pen- 
ny of his money> by way of punishment. ■ 
' , RatiOfial Jbund. of a christ church. ^ 

A professor of every religion ha.s a right to be 
^rotectfed by the government, as long as he main- 
tains his allegiance to the governors, and dbea rio 
injury to the state. But if governors will hotv 
protect tiim, but wilW give him up to the fury of 
persecutors, he has certainly a civil right to de- 
tend himself and his friends ao^aihst all assaults 
and injuries. Rational found, of a christ cfiurch. 

The prejudice of credulity j and a spint of contra^ 

diction conttasted. 
The credulous man is ready to receive every 
thing for truth, that has but the shadow of evi- 
dence 5 every new book that he reads, and every 
ingenious man with whom ho converses, has pow- 
er enough to draw him into the sentiments of tho 
speaker or writer. Ho has so much complai- 
sance in him, or weakness of soul, that he is ready 
to f esign hia own opinion to tho firet objection 
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wblch he hears, and to receive any lientioien^iif 
another that are asiyetted with a positive auMHii . 
iMch assurance. ' Thus he is under a kind of i#' 
oessity, through the indulgencfe of this credulotM 
humor, cither to be often^ changing his opiniom^ 
or to believe inconsistenGies. 

The man of contradiction is of arvery eontraijf*^ 
iRunor ; for he stands ready to oppose everything 
that is said : he gives but a slight attention^o the 
leasons of other men, from an inward scornful 
Resumption thai they have no strength in thenw 
When he reads or hears a discourse different 
6om his own sentiments, he does not give him- 
self leave to consider, whether that discourse^ 
may be ti^ue; but employs all his powers immcjif 
diately to confute it. If our great disputers, and^^ 
your men of controversy, are in continual dan- 
ger of this sort of prejudice: they contend often 
K>r victory, and wiU maintain whatsoever thej 
)iave asserted, while truth is lost in the noise and 
tumult of reciprocal contradictions; and it fre- 
quently happens, that a debate about opinions !« 
turned tnto a mutual reproach of persons. Logic 

Rules for correcting credulous and contradictory . 

dispositions. 
The prejudice of credulity may in some meaa^^ 
nre be cured, by learning to set a high value up*' 
en truth, and by taking tnore pains to attain it; 
remembering that truth often lies dark and deep,^ 
and requires lis t» digger it as tud treasure } and" 
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titei falsebooA often puts on a fair diaguke, and 
therefore we shoidd not yield up our ju^ment to 
every plausible appearanoe. It is no |»rt of ci- 
vility or good heeding to part with truth, but to 
maintaia it with decency and candon 

A spirit of contit^tction is so pedantic and 
hateful, that a man should take much pains with 
himself to watch- against every instanee of it ; 
he should learn so much good humor, at least, 
as never to oppose any thing without just and sol- 
id reason for it : he should abate some degrees of. 
pride. and moroseness, which are never-faUing in- 
gredients in this sort of temper, and should seek, 
after so much honesty and conscience, as never 
to contend for conquest or triumph ; but to re- 
view his own reasons, and to read the arguments 
of his opponents, if possible, with an equal indif^ 
ference, be glad to spy a tiuth, and to suliD^t to 
it, though ii appear on the opposite side. 




% 
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The influenu of custom. 
Stipl^se we have freedf oureelves frdb the 
younger prejudices of our education, yet we are 
in danger of having our mind turned aside from 
tf uth by the influence of general custom. Our 
opinion of meats and drinks, of garments and 
forms of salutation, are influenced more )>y cus* 
tom, than by the eye, the ear, or the taste. 
Custom preVfUs even over sense itse^and tbere^ 
ibre no wonder if it. prevail over r^p^on too/^ 






What \i h but en^cffn ffm t^tOeii^tfmtiy of tte 
Hk^ixtures of food find Miuces ^kfgnnt in BriUi^) 
whk;h would be fmkwalrdtindtiauseoas to th«^ 
habitftntB of China, and indeed ivere nauseoittO 
us when we first tasted them ? What but custoilt 
could tnake those salutations pohte in Muaccfvim 
which are ridiciiloits in France and Englamf 
We call ourselves indeed the politer nations, ijut 
it is v)6 who judge thus of ourselves ; and that 
fancied peiiteness is oftentimes more owing to 
custom than reason. Why are the forms of oterr 
present garments counted beautiful, and tho06 
fashions of our ancestors the matter of scoff ^nd 
contempt, which - in their days were all decefl| 
and genteel ? ft is custom that forms our opinici||j 
of dress, and reconciles us by degrees to thoijb 
habits which at first seemed very odd and mon^ 
str eyg;^ It mu«t be granted, there are some gar- 
mMBed habits which have a natural congruhy 
OC^^Hplgruity, modesty or immodesty, gaudei^y 
or pinty ; though for the most part there is but 
little reason in these affairs : but what littto^therfe 
is of reason or natural decency, custom trra mpbs 
over it all. It is almobt impossible to persuade 
a young lady that any thing can be decent which' 
is out of fashion. 

The methods of our education are governed by 
Ciidtom. It is custom, and not reason, that sen^ 
every boy to learn the Roman poets, and begih'ik 
Httte acquaintance with Greek, before be is bound 
apprenti^ to 'a eoap-boUer or a leather-seller. It 
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18 cQsiom alone that teaches us Latin by the 
rules of a Latin grammar ; a tedious and absurd 
method / And w&t is it but custom that ,J^ 
past centuries confined the bitehtest ge^iee, 
eve^ of the highest rank in ^^ female wo]** 
the buisiness of the needle otAjt and sec 
them most unmercifulljf from the pleaq^ret 
knowledge, and the divine improvement; ^ 
son. But we begin to bret^ dl theset 
reason begins to dictate the' education ofli^>H|fi«'^ 

t 

k - . 

Absurdity of hereditary prejudices exposed. 
Some persons believe every thing that their 
kindred, their parents, and their tutors believ*. 
The veneration and the love wj^ch they have 
for their apcestqrs, incline theml|^watt0W down 
^ all iheir opnions at once, without examining what 
truth or falsehood there is in them. Men take 
their principles by inheritance, aod defend them 
as they would their estatet^ because they are 
born heirs to them* I freely grant, that parents' 
are appointfitd by God and nature to teach ui all 
the sentiments and practices of our younger years> 
acul happy aire Uiose whose parents lead th^m in- 
tb the paths of ^wis<}om and truth. I grant fur- 
ther, that when^ persons come to Tears of discre- 
tion, and judge for themselves, they ought to ex-^ 
amini the opinions of^their paren^, with the 
greatest m^eaty, ai^dlBi^l\ an humble deference 
to their superior character ^.U^youi^ in mmtr 
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ters fMfrfeeMuf dttbioiifl, to give the^re&c^ee^tt] 
their parentr adviee^ and alwa/ys 16 i^f^ ^ 
fiv8ki%8peet, Qcr ever depart from th^i;^ 
^ >tice% till reason and conscienoe 
;y. But afiler all, it is possible i 
ly be .inisi^n^ and therefore rej 

ought to be bar final rules of del 
in nia iters that relate ib this worlds 
ich k to come. Logk, y^ 

Opposite Duties* -^ 

Where two duties seem to stand ip oppqn^ 
to each other, and we cannot practice both^ 
less must give way (p the greater, and the 
won of the leas is not sinfuL So ceremonial 
give way to m^val. God iviHhavemevcff and^ 

Absence from God who is our aU. .^^ 
My Grod, my Maker, I have called thee my aj(' 
satisfyit^ portion, and my eternal good. Wh^ 
I contemplate thee, I stand amazed at thy grabi 
ear 5 thy wisdom, thy power, thy fullness of blei 
sii^ wrap my soul up in astonishment and dev 
•Uence. in that bappy moment my soul 
out, what are creatures when compared w: 
thee, but mere shadows of being and f'aini re 
lions at* thy light and beauty ! And yet, stupid 
lam, I soon lose my si^bt of God, and si 
gazing upon iky creatines all the day, as if 
ly ani ligbi were theirs kn the original. r^.^.^ 
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What are they ally O my God, but empty cia* 
terns that cflin give no relief to a thirsty soul, i|n- 
less thou supply them with rivulets from (^it^igli? 
And yet we crowd about th^ja cistf^rns^iand are' 
attached to them; as thoughfroey wefe the v^ 
failing^ springs and foun.^ns of our blessedness. $ 
Every breath we draw is a new arid unmerit< * 
gift from hfaven/ God ielour J^fe and tfo l^n 
of our days] and yet we are contented to spen^ 
that life far from heaven and from God, an(||o 
dwell afar off from him, amidst the regions/-^ 
mortality and death : we are ever grovelling ^In 
this land' of gftives, as though imtnortal blessings 
were Uj be drawn from the 'clods of it. 

Our rcral and eternal interest depends more on 
t^ single favor, than on the united friendship of 
thewh^le creation; and yet, foolish wanderers 
that we kre ! we absent ourselves from our God, 
and rove tar and wideto seek interests and friend- 
ship?? among creatures whose character is weak- 
ness, vanity^ and disappointing vexation. How 
fond are we of a word or a look fr&a a worm in 
a high stittioh 1* How do, we caress them and 
coUrt their love, at* the expr^n^e of virtue and 
inith, and the favoi^^pf God our Maler? Arid yet 
thi^'are n^hmg ^without God ; but he is our aUi 
without their leave. 1, 

8hj|i^i my father, and my moSidr, and ji^ry 
nioriafefmei^ f0r?a|«e me, and every gogd Angk 
take his fifgi^ these heavens and *' 

earth, wi 
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appear at once, and yanish into their fii^i not 
.thy presence vritih me is all-iufficient; thy 
wouldrsupport my being, and thy love wonld 
nish out an eternity of life and coeval happH ^ ^ 
Why theri do I ttif myself so fast t6 my mdm 
'^friends, as though my separation from them Weri 
certain misery? Why do I lean upon treatiifieB 
With my whole weight, as though nbthing^ 
pould support me ? Oh my God ? I ani convid^ 
that I have more affairs, and of far higher hn- 
p^ance to transact with thee,"than with all fhy 
CEi^turesj and yet I am ever chattering with thy , 
creatures, and say little to my God ; or af best 
give him a morning or an evening salutation, and 
perhaps too with indolence and formal! ty. Who^ 
have I in heavi&n or in earth but thee that c9jk 
supply all my wants, and iili upali the vacancmi^ 
of my heart? And y^t how are my thoughts aM % 
hours busily employed in quest of satisfaction o^ 
mong- the shining snares, or at best^ among lbs 
flattering impertinences of the world ; though jey<^ 
ery new experiment shews me they are all uns^t*: 
isfying? If I happen to iSnd anything here he* 
low made a channel to convey some blessingil^ ' 
me from thy^and, how prone am I to make^H^ 
idol of it, and place it in the room>of1fny GttSi^ • 
How much, alas! do I trust to my ibocl"^ 
nourish, and physic to heal mei but it is tho^^ ^ 
alone canst bless me with ease^ nourish meint,Jail# 
health, while I dwell in this cot<4i;^e of flesh ittMfu 
bi9od. Let medicines and physicians pronoun^ -t 
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(Jespair and (kaifa upon mc,- a word of thine om 
shut the moum of the grave, caji renew the vig- 
or and bloom of youth, and repair, the dec|.jf»jof 
nature. If t hou withhold thv yit^J Influence^ my 
flesh languishes and expires^i^ii Bmor|g the px- 
qrious provisions of the tableland the'receipts of 
the learned : and it is thou only canst provide .j& 
a blissful^bitation whep tj>is cott£fge is falle£@^ 
the ground. Father^ infer i^Iiand I commend m^ 
spirit^ when it is dislodged from this mortal tab- 
ernacle J and^why should Lnpticeep my spirit ev- 
er near thee, since everv moment I am liable to 
be turned out of tJbis dwelling:, and sent a naked 
atranger iqtp the unknown world of spirits ? 

It is^but a few days j^nd niglits more that 1 can 
have e|^ do with sun, moon, an#$tars; adit lie 
time will finish ail my:gommerce with this visible 
world ; feut 1 have afeiirs of infinite and everlast- 
ing moment/^ transact^wlth the great God. It 
is before ttiyt^bj^nal I must stand, as the final 
judge ot all tny conduct, froia} whose decisiva 
sentence t here is^ no appeal ; and yet how icuid 
aw3^Ij and v^etchedly sdlLcitousJ to approve my- 
s^f ratlier tpjcit^ea lures whose .opinion and se»r 
i^ce is hut empty jair* It is by thy judgment 
tn%t linust sl^d-Pl^^fall foe ever; the woKk of 
thy lipS|Will be my eterr^l bli^ or my everlast- 
ing W(^; why then should I, avilttle insegt^or 
atonff'dt Ueiqg, be CQiiiDomed about the fniles or 
frQwtvtett f^^/eUojiw , inmctt?? rny ^ equal^^ atOf«Mi ? 

Cm all th«^rii»teMii«f ^ ^&«^^^i^^ w^iiglr 
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a grain in the divine balance, thai sa^^d s^i i 
^mendouo balance, of divine justice, m wlui^ 
my actions and my soul itself must be weigp 
Let all the creatures above atid below frown, 
scov^^l upon jne ; if my Creator smile, I am hi^ 
•py : nor can all their frownings diminish i^. 

complete joy. /,.^ 

Forgive, gracious God, forgive the past , follj^ > 
and wanderings of a sinful worm, from thee &i« 
highest and best of beings. I am even amazell 
at my own stupidity, that I could live so mujQ§ 
absent from thee, when my eternal all depen^^ 
upon thoe. "^ 

And bow n^uch more inexcusable is my (qiws^ 
fulness of my God, since he has sent iiis owjpi §5% 
his fairest image, into flesh and blood, to puj. nj4 
In mind of my maker, and to teach me what ,m^ 
God is ? He thai ha^ $em we, says he, has «««» (hB 
Failierj I and (he Father are one. We happen to, 
be born indeed too late for tiie sight of his face, 
but wo have the. transcript of his heart, the true 
copy of his hTe, and the VQry features of his soul^ 
conveyed down to us in his ever-living gospels. 
There we may reld Jesus, tliere we may learoi. 
ihe Father, O may ^he little remnant of mjr^ 
clays be i^pent in the presence of piy God j and 
when I am constrained to converse with, crei^ 
lures, let me ever remember that I have infirut^ 
ly more tq do with my Greator, and thus shoffen^ 
niy talk and trafilc witluthem,, that I may ha^ 
leisure to qonvecse the longer with thee. J^ 
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me see th^ in everything; iet me read'lliy 
name every where 5 sounds, shapes, colorSjf mo* 
lions, and alt visible things, let them all tef^h me 
an invisible (rod. lyot creatures be nothtng to 
me, but as the book? whitii^thou hast lent lite to 
instruct me in the lessons of thy power, wisdom^ 
and Ipve f above all let me derive this sciem^e by 
c6nverse with the blesse^ Jesus^ and may I be 
so wise a proficient hi tliis divine school, as to 
learn some new le^on daily. Train, me up 
among thy visible works and thy word, O my 
heavenly Father, by the condescending methods 
of thy grace and providence, until I am loosened 
and weaned from all things below God ; and then 
^ve me a glorious dismission id|o that intellectu- 
al and blisSul world where, iij^more immediato 
'tnanitisr, I shall see God, and vi^re God himself 
Is the\Bensible acknovi^led^ed life of souls. 

Mhcel. Tkougkfs. 

Academical Disputes apt to prejudice ih$ Minds of 

Students, 
It is exceeding hard to dispute Without gaining 
^"fiome invisible prejudice and good liking to tho 
opinion we defei^. So devoted are we to our- 
aeh^, in thie dark and degenerate state, that self 
love, too easily engages our favor to the cause we 
have espoudedi, and for no other reason than be* 
calSbe "W^e espoused'it. "iEhc^gh we had no kind- 
tieefs before., for an opinion .yiat we maintain for 
dispuHhj^ sal^, yet if a plausible arid smiling ar- 
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^ument for it occqrs ia^our hasty tlioughttt, how 
prone are we to hu^ the creature of our brakiA 
and be almost in love with the opinion ^ctt^^^ 
sake of the argument ? I confess there arer^ 
such formal reasonings in our minds as iheMi 
yet we are insensibly captivated to esteem miy 
thing that proceed^ from ourselves : our pasnoii 
first Unnks it pity that ^ch a happy argumeni-of 
our own invention should be an the false side, 
and, by secret insinuation, persuades the judg- 
ment to vote it true. . How often have I experi- 
enced thesa^ fallacies working within me in A^r* 
bal disputations btfore my tutor? And. ^^•- .»«» 
reaion^ 1 have no great esteem. of the method of 
our academical disputes, where the young sophit- 
ters are obliged to oppose the truth by the beat 
arguments they can find, and the tutor defends it 
and ase>ists the respondent. Tliere is a certaia 
wantonness of wit ia youth, and a pleasi|)[g vlvoJIA- 
{ion of victory, which works in a youngs- warm 
spirit, much stronger than a desire of truth. 
There is a strange delight in baflling the respond 
dent, and it grows bigger sensibly, if we ran put 
the president to a puzzle or a stand. The argu^i^ 
meat \ifbich is so successful, relishes better oi|4iie: 
lips of the young oppon^t, and he begins to^^nk 
that it is solid and unanswerable : <' Surely ^a^ 
tutor's opinion can hardly be true.; and though X 
thought I was put on the defence ^f a iake^oo- 
trine, yet since I have found so good an argumaiit 
for it. I can hardly believe it false.'' Then 1^ 
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xnvenlion w^ks 01^ to sireii^heii his suspicion^ 
and at laat he firinly hellevea the opinion ho 
aoM^t for. Often h^ve I l)een in danger of sqch 
delusions as these, and feel myself too re^dy to 
Bubmit to them 'now. Even a closet, and retire- 
ment, and our coofest meditations, are liable to 
these secret sophistries. Upon the first sight of 
an ofa^etion against our arguments^ ojur thoughts 
are s'jrangely- hurried ^vray to ransack the brain 
for a reply, and we tortur^ our invention to make 
our side have the' last word, before we call in 
cool judgment calmly tp decide the difference; 
and thus from/a hot defence of our own reason*' 
ings, we unimaginably slide into a cordial defence 
of the cause. Miscel, Thoughts, 

XHhrisiian RevelaHon superior to Htiman Reason. 
'The Christian revelation has a vast preference 
above tiie niere principle of human reason, iti 
thai iti^ motives are more numerous and power* 
ful beyond aH comparison. "'Arid if the motives 
to religion, which our reasotiing poweFs can pro- 
pose, may be called ^ufHcient to equal, or rather 
to^^exceed all temptations to vice and impiety^ 
b^f|fti|^e in the balance of reason they are moro 
weffhty, then the. principles and motives of Chris* 
ij!||iity must be more abundantly sufficient, be- 
cat^, with an in^nite superisibundance, they out-' 
w€^^ all Uie iemptatipns of fiesb and sin, when 
put ini6iji^0t^ balance of i^igson. 

And on tm other tond, if the motives of the 
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gospel, numerous and powerful as they w^^ fnf^ 
ineflfectual to many thousands that hearl^iiB^' 
Bureljr the motives of mere reason, which^li^ 
much' fewer and feebler, are very insutticieii^ 
comparison with those of revelation. 

Strength and iceakness of himan reaaont-^ 
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Reason alone not sufficient to procure to McmMfni 
Wisdom and Blessedness. 
If reason has only such a remote and speeirfa- 
tive sufficiency, to guide and conduct tnankliiid 
to happiness m a way of religion, if there ar^'86 
very few (if any) who were never guided and 
conducted by it alone to happiness, then th^e % 
a most evident necessity of brighter light, cleat'* 
er discoveries of duty, stronger motives and a# 
ststancps, superior to what reason can furnish m 
with, to make mankind truly wi*»e and bless^y 
and this light, and these motives, and as^atafiti^ 
are eriiinently to bejbund in the religion of ChY*!^ 
Strength arid weakness of human reason^ 

Decency. ^ 

That is decent, which is agreeable to our stji 
condition, pr circumstances, whether it b^j] ^ 
havior, discourse, or action. Logic. 
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Gradual process of the Gospel. .^ "■>'■ 
This gospel was not revealed at once in ^ 
ftill glory to mankind. There have been seventh 
editions of it, or gradual discoveries of this grace, 
\n all Che former ages of the world* 
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As soon fts ever Adam bad sMined, and niiped 
himself and Ms posterity too, by laying the fditip^^ 
dation of their sin and misery, it pleased God to^^ 
publish tins gospel by the promise of a Saviour, 
when he told our motherv Eve^ that her seed should 
bruise the head of the sfrpent^ that had deceived 
her. Gen. iii 15. This, by our divines, is gen- 
erally called jthe fii^ gospel y for, in the modern 
language ofi|i^e New Testament, it signifies, 
that Jesus Christ ^wuld come intd this world Ao de- 
stroy tfie works of the devU. John iii. 8. 

Doubtless Noah, the second father of mankind, 
had some farther di«jcoveries made to him, when 
\\yo rainbow was appointed ^s the seal of a gra- 
cious covenant betwixt God and man; for the 
very promise of the dontinuande of the coc^fopt* 
able seasons of the year, being given to man in 
a way of mercy, do imply that God. would not be 
irreconettable to his fallen creatures. Nor can 
we reajfOjfiably suppose but that Adam and .Noah, 
and all those most ancient patriarchs, had larger 
explications and comments-.of the ^^rst pfomiiae 
given them than Moses hasjecorded. 

' ^he gospel was renewed by revelations made 
lOi^^ai^am, when the Messiah, the Saviour, was 
pro^sed to spring out ot'Ms family: In thy seed 
sh^ all nations of the earth he blessed. Which 
protB^ is expressly caiied the g<»pel. Gal. iii. 
8. There was also a type or pattern of our jus* 
tification i^%kh ;n the way of the gospeli vt^hen 
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Alif:iAam bilm^God in hU promises, See^U^uxu 

im^ted to him for rigftieeusHes*^ Rom. y.»Z^j^ 

Moses had a much larger diBCovery of the.^^lgp 
and mercy of God toward sinful man nuMii^^ 
him, and to the Jews by him, than all the fii|ii- 
archs put together : and this was not only 4W0 
in the types, and figures, and ceremonies J ^»l 
only in altars, sacrifices, washings, sprinl^iigs^ 
purifications, and in their redemptii^ from ^^jlpt, 
their miraculous salvations in the Wilderness, aodi 
their safe conduct to Canaan, the land of fir^eiauii- 
ed rest; but he had many literal and expsi^ 
revelations of pardoning and sanctifying giii% 
which are scattered up and down in th^^ v^ 
books which he wrote, end which he gave tolbe 
children of Isrs^el* to direct their religion. T^ 
is also called the gospel. t}eb. iv. 2. To Aijii 
was the gospel preached as well as Mtvto usySLaAhsm 
Words ought to be translated. This saflne ^ii^M|' 
was aCter wards confirmed, illustrated, and ciil9i|p 
ed by llie succeedinc; propliets in the several ag«t' 
of the Jewish church. v 

But Godlivho at sundry times and in divers maSKh 
ners spoke this gospel to oitr fathers by the pra^ 
has in these latter cfo^ published the s^me 
in a brighter manner, by his Son Jesm^ ^ 
ised Saviour. Heb. i. i. And since the 
and resurrection of Chn^t, the apostles 
sent by their exalted Xiord, have given yet^pk^ 
ier and fuller declarations of this gospel to Jjbff 
children of men. • 
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Ant) upoit thb accotmt it id several ItmeteMed 
the gospel of Christ, not only becaose the ofB^ 
and ^ee of Chrittt run Uirougb the whole of it^^ 
but alsb because the clearest discoveries of itiuf^ 
made to the world by Christ, and. by hismcsfelm-^ 
gers the apostles. 

Now from this last and fullest revehttidn of it 
in the New Testatqent, we may derive a ivi\€v 
and more pej^^t knowledge of the gospel than 
all the formiS^ges could attain. Hereby wo 
learn that the gospel is a promise of salvation 
from sin and |gll b>y the death, righteousness, and 
grace of our JSSitl Jesus Christ to every one thsA 
is sineerely willing to accept of it by coming to 
Christ, or trusting itf htm ; and it includes, also^ 
the jpromised aid of the Bioly Spirit to those jgho 
gteU itf td enable them to receive this salvs^n, 
aiid to fit them for the final possession of the 
promised glory. It includes, also, the revelation 
of th^Ai&re resui'rection, and last judgment, and 
eternal Ifie. To this end did the Son of God 
come into the worlds that wl§)soeyer,beHeve» on* 
him, should not perish, bat -have liernal life^ 
Johatii. Id. Ormfdos^ and CtsrktianUy^ 

$^grecU design Of mir ^^aviaur's Ministry . ' 
U^Be g(eat design of our 'Saviour in his public 
appearaiure^and ministi^ ijpdn earth, was w prove 
himself to wear the true characters of the Mes- 
siah^ to delWcor the Jews from |nany fake exposi- 
tions and glosses which the scribes and pharise^s 
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of thai 4^ had given to severail parts of 
ture, to lead the world to a conviction Wf 
sins, and thereby prepare them to recel 
doctrine of salvation with more zeal and 
whereas the salvation itself, and the 
whereby it was accomplished, was but 
mentioned in some lew t^xls, and thei 1^;%^ 
left to be explained by his apostles. * ^* 

Ort^u)doxy anSphristianU^. 

Advice with respect to Preaching tits Gasptfl^: 
Some may think it the duty a^ basines jiNbe 
day to temporize, and by preacffmg tb^ gi^Mt 
little more conformably to natural r^gion^Wi 
mere rational or legal forn^, to bring it do^wlr^ 
n^ as may be to their scheme, that wemav ^p 
t^tii to hear and improve it, or at le6dt th*^/^" 
may not offend them. But I am rather df^!' 
ion, that we should in such a day stand upi 
defence of the gospel in the fdll glory ^fiis- 
Important doctrines, and in the full free 
its grace; that we should preach it in itsdi 
and most^ evangelical form, that the croi 
Christ, by the promised power of the Spirit, 
vanquish the vain, reasonings of men, aja^ 
this despked doctrine, triumphing in tbf^"" 
sion of souls, may confoqnd the wise a 
migM^, and 'sileno^ ^hedisputers of this 
This was the bold and glorious method St. 
took at Corinth, where learning, and reason^iiipil 
philosopl^floiirished in pride ^ but theyyIeMid 
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cal irophieqof ylctpry to the preaching of 
cross. Paiii co^ld use tbe uHsefom of wards 
lever he had occasion for it, and had the^x- 
icy of speech 9Li covtmwsid when he pleased; 
appears in several parts of his writings.; yet 
B sermons at Corinth, he disclaimed it all, and 
mined to know nothing q^nong them but Christy 
him crucified* 1 Cor. ii. 2. ^ 

^L, Orthodoxy and chrUtmnity* 

, Orihodoocy and Christianity. 
3t our conversation be such, as becomes t h 
brrti of it, whether absolute or 
litional. Let our close walking with God be 
nplary and instructive, that men may see our 
ion a9 well as hear it, and all may conl^ 
while^^e preach the gospel, we are zeall^s 
rvers of the law. Let us maintain. Upon our 
'hearts a sweet and honorable s^ee of the 
J8^f fr€« grad|» in Christ, together with a 
er sense of tbe^eyil of 6in,and alively dejight 
^liness, that th%^aily exgerience of our own 
},and our inward Christianity which is taught 
ind wrought in us by.the Spirit of God, may 
uct us how ,to preach to others. 

Orthodoxiyiand Christianity. 

expediency of engaging the affections^f the 

. lower classes <^ mankind. 
rod de3%ned«^ufl tody^eli here in such a. wretch* 
vorld, and I grant it 4?QO«^^ttv||»frtof oiie 
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stale of trifli: hut to alleviate our unb6{4>iAM, 
he lias min<;)ed in the mass of mankind, soaiej^ 
er veins, tsomc m9re inlelleciual and uQprejt»d|^||a 
spirits, in whose conversation we may findjpli- 
b)e delight, and pleasures worthy of the ra(|$|M 
nature. Why should not we suppose ther^||p 
itiany other minds as happily turned as onrroki^ 
and of superior size and more divine te*OM>ei?'j 
All men have not heen blessed ^th our a^v^n- 
tages, yet their native felicity S^Shoug^ht may 
transcend ours. And as for the rest^ God he's <>rr 
dained it our duty to assoCiaCfe with themYor;^ 
uable ends and |)urposea in his*^r(|lldence, w^ 
regard both them and us. It is our busine^a^|$^ 
endeavor to persuade ihem to lay aside their iiils^ 
taken notions, to remove all the hiasses of er^ 
frofft their judgment, to quench their ir)<^igqa1^ 
against men of different opinions, and to ^^8^ 
their narrow souls, though we find it a cliffi "^ 
w.ork. I have often seen wha^ou Cornpli^ij 
and have been ready to conclude that wh^ 
have to do with vulgar soull^^e should not 
ish away our labor tbconvinee'^iht^m of innocl 
mistakes in matters of small importance, but onfk^ 
lay out our thoughts to rectify their notions fe 
things that regard their present or future welfare^ 
And when vwe reflecty how very impolenit and 
low are the cap»cities of some ignorant creattir^ 
that we have to do with, ho*' sliort their reasoM 
irigs, how few their advantages to improve ti^m 
minds^ ho\y i^ncapablc their judgments a^e^^. 
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growing up to a solid and mature state by our 
utmost cultivation^ and how unable their min4s 
are in many cases, to discern and distinguish 
trufh I 1 have been tempted to persuade myself, 
it is not dishonest poh'cv to engage their affectiof}« 
a little. I know well that the passions were ne* 
ver made to judge of irutiv; but if we find peisons 
who will never judge by any other rule, 1 would 
make inquiry whether we might not in some cas- 
es honestly make use of thi«j. If we iind that af- 
fection is the great gate of entrance into the judg- 
ments of the multitude, and reason is but \\k» 
the back-door, or some meaner avenue, and seK 
dora opened to let in any doctrine ; may we not 
thence infer, that the softer arts of winning upon 
men, are to be studied by ui-', as .well as hard ar^ 
guments. Miscel Thoiigli^ 

i^lertij of Prayer, 
Indeed in the use of tbrms, there is no need of 
binding ourselves 1,0 a whole page together, as it 
stands in liie book. In the tiame of God, let uli 
stand fast in our dhristian liberty; and maintain a 
just freedom of soul in our addresses to heaven ; 
•let us change, enlarge, or contract^ let us add or 
omit, according to our peculiar sentiments, tyr our 
present frame of spu it. Mr. Jenks, a pious divine 
of the church of. England, has written an excel- 
lent treatise of the liberty of prayer, which 1 dar© 
recommend to efery sort of reader. ^ But when 
we iind the temper^ th^ wants, and flie wtshes of 
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our hearts »o h^ppil^ expressed in the word^ of 
the composer, ^s that we know not how to frnipi^ 
plher words (»o suitable, and 9o expressive of o^ 
p>yn present state and case, wh^ should we n^ 
uddress oi^r God and our Saviour in this borroifv 
ed language ? I confess, indeed, when long Cm' 
torn has induced ^ sort of flatness inlLQ these 
sound", how happily soever the words nnight be at 
fipii chosen, then perhaps we shall want tionie» 
thing new cind various to keep nature awake to 
the devotion. Qvt if we still confine ourselves to 
the fqrmd we re^y c^nd forbid our spirits to eteil 
their own pious sentiments we turn these enginies 
ot holy ejevption intp clogs and fetterst But 
i(vben Chfiuti^na make a prudent use of them, 
jbey h4vp irequemly experienced unknown a^ 
vanlftgp fipd delight, j\ dull and heavy hour l4 
the Q\p$p\, has been reiieyed by the use of $i^ 
ri^vov^t composures pf mingled meditaUoo and 
pi^^yer I pnd m^ny ^ drjr ^nd barren heart \;m 
pepp enabled tppffer ufi the first irMU»of ^ sweet 
^fipirlflcp to Crpdf In the words pf ^pptber rp^ig. 
Tho fir^ pf ripvpUpn b»^ beep kindled by thp hete 
pf ppme mm^ »nd mhHii) lorm^^ iind the uplrft 
of tn^ WPrshiHP^r> wpiph {)&» t?een §t wtcptxl c^nd 
nm^ HP In lt?eM^ hu fymA ft ble*sod r0lej»«e by 
\ip ppn bf ^^we pli>w^ mVrprt Tb» wing* of tho 

heaven by Sf^rPi^ b^^py iHfp of tVrvf^nr nna froly * 
Uiijiiuiig;«^ i &h^ hft» b«^n }if\^ Mp by thU ^uiiiii 
i^ncio ftb9V6 tb» tftiili ind tDGrtaiity ) tbt»n ibf Im 
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S'^yen hersfeira mofe unconftiied an.i various flight 
the upper regtott*)) alie ha« travcjrsed the bonv- 
enly world, she has felt herself withlri the circle 
of* divine attiac^lod) and has d«ve)t an hour with 
wod. Miscd* Thoughts >. 

RuU for th$ iinptoununi of ik$ Reasoning Fac» 

iUlies» 
'Accustom yourselvea to char and distinct IdeaSf 
to evident propositions) to stronj^ and convincing 
argumont9> (Jonverse much with ihoiia meny 
and those bookstand those parts of learning where 
you meet with the greatest ciearne80 of thought^ 
and force of reasoning. Tlie mathematical sci* 
enceii and particularly' arithmetic) geometryi and 
mechanlcsy abound with these advantages : and if 
there were nothing valuable in them ^r the usee 
of human life, yet the very speculative parts of 
this sort of learning are well worth oub study 5 
for by perpetual examples they teach us to oon- 
oeive with clearness, to connect our ideas and 
propositions in a train of dependence, to reason 
with strength and demonstratlbn, and lo dktih- 
gubh between truth and falsehood. Somethin;; 
of these sciences should be studied by every man 
who pretends to learnings and thcUi as Mr. Locke 
expresses i^, ^* not so much to mfake us mathemu* 
licians^ as to make us reasonable creatures.'^ 

We should gain, such a familiarity with evi- 
dence of perception, and force of reasoning, and 
get such a iiabit of discembg clt^lr tniths, that 
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the mind may be soon offended with obscunlo^ 
a.nd rt»n(ii8ion : then we shall, as it were, natulf0- 
ly and with ease^ restrain our minds fi'om mA 
jjiidgnient, before we attain just evidence of tli^ 
pcopoHiiion which is offered to up j and we elM\ 
with the dame ease, arid, as it wece, natura% 
seize artd embrace every truth that is proposed 
with just evidence. 

This habit of conceiving clearly, of judging 
.justly, and of reasoning well, is not to be obtained 
ineirely by the happiness of ooRstitdtion, (he brii^hU 
ness of geniue, the best natural parts, or the best 
collection of logical precepts: it is custom aiid 
practice that must form this habit. We must 
apply ourselves to it till we perform all th|s rea- 
dily, and without reflecting on rules. A e«l)erei^t 
thinker, and a strict reasouer, is not to be made 
at pnce by a s^t of rules, any more than a good 
painter or musician may be forn^ed extern por«^ 
by an excellent lecture on mosic orpliinling. jfi " 
id of infinite importance t-herefore in our younger 
year^ii to be taught both the value and the prac- 
iJci* of conceiving clearly and of reasdnfng r^ht ; 
i'cr wh^ we are grown up to the-middle of life, 
or pa^t if, it is no wonder we should not feara 
cod reasoning, any more than that an ignorant 
ilown should not be able to learn f^ne language,, 
tktncing, or coartly beiiavior, when his rustic airs 
have grown up witli him till the age of forty. 

For want of this care, some persons of pnk 
dnd, education dwell all* their daya among obscurer 
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ideas ; they conceive and judge always in confu- 
sion, they take weak arguments iot> demonstra- 
lion, they are led away .with the disi^uises and 
/abadows of truth. NoWv if such persons happen 
to have a brii^ht irnagination, a volubility of 
speech, and copiousness of lan^uas;e,rthey not 
only impose many error s u pon their own unde r- 
itajuding^ but they stamp ihe ima«i^ of their own 
mistake upon their neighbors alsoj and spread 
.heir c^rrors abroad. Logic. 

Aduice on ihe suhject of Argument. , 
Be not so solicitous about the nu*nber as the 
weight of your arguments, especially in preying 
any4>roposition4hat admits of natural certMpy, 
or ^ complete demonstration. Many timePlvo 
do injury to a causa by dwelling upon trifling ar- 
guments. We amuse our hearers with uncer- 
tainties, by multiplying the number of feeble rea- 
sonings, before v(^ mention those which are more 
aubstantial, conclusive^ and convindng. And teo 
^often we yield up our own assent to mere proba- 
ble arguments, where certaih proofs may be ob- 
tained^ Logic. ^ 

Labor in all your arguings to enlighten the un- 
derstanding, as well as to qpnqucr and captivate 
the judgment Argue in such a manner as may 

§i^e a natural, distinct, and solid knowledge of 
iiugs to your hearers, as well as to force their 
asBeot by a.roere proof of the question. Logic* 
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Excellent tis$ of Similitudes. 
SimilHodes and allusions have oftentimes a ^ 
ry hapl^ influence to explain soitoe difficult trttlh, 
and to render the idea of it familiar and — ■--' 



Where the resemblance is just and accurate, w^ 
influence of a simile may proceed so ikt aald' 
shew the possibility of the thing in' question : bmt 
fiimilitudes must not be taken as a solid p^oeiflf 
the truth or existance of those things to nv^eii 
they have a resemblance. ; A too great .-dei^- 
ence paid to similitudes, or an utter rejectionoT 
them, seem to be too extremes, and ought ta bt 
avoided. The late ingenious Mr. Loeke, ev^^$ 
hif inquiries after truth, makes a great use of iii^ 
Toibs fbr frequent illustration, and is very hap^ 
iiHne invention of them, though he warns us m* 
so lest we mistake them for conclusive a4;gUQrieii^> 

Yet let it be noted here, that. a^ parable, .oMt^. 
similitude tised by any author, may give a suffl^- 
cient proof of the teUe sense and meaning of that 
author, provided that he draw not his similittide 
heyond the scope and design for which it wai 
brought ; as when our Saviour affirms, Rev. ilfe 
3. / vAlf^meunto Ihee as a tMef^ this will plaiil^^ 
ly prove that he ascribes the unexpectedness of 
his Appearance, though it is by no means to fi^ 
drawn to signify way in justice in hisxlesign. LogieU 

EntranuupmtheWotld* 
Curino^ was a young man broo^ up to # 
pectable trade j the term of hia ftpprentieesh^ 
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was almost expired, and he was contriving how 
h'e rotg'*t venture into the world with safety, anil 
pursue business with innocence and success. A- 
nfiong his near kindred, Serenus was one, a gen- 
tfeman of considerable character in. the sacred 
profession; and after he had consulted witlihis 
father, who was a merchant of great^HJM'iiDd 
experience, be also thought fit ^<>^^<^M^HNt of 
advice from the divine. Serena? Mc^HRm res- 
pect for bis yoting kinsman, that he set his thought 
hi work on thns subject, and with some tender ex- 
pressions, which melted the youth into tears) he 
put into his hand a paper of his best counsels^ 
Curino entered upon business, pursued hisetnploy- 
ttient with uncommon advaptage,^ai)d Under tlie* 
blessing of heaven advanced himself to a consid^ 
erable estate. He lived with honor in the worldi^ 
and gave a lustre to the religion he professed ; and 
after a long life of piety and usefulness^ he died'* 
with a sacred composure of soul, under the influ- 
ence of the Chrjitian hope. Some of his neigh- 
bors wonctered at his felicity in thir world, jpi)c^ 
with so much innocence, and such severe virtue^ 
But after his death thia^ paper was foimd in his 
closet, which was drawn up by his kinsman in 
holy orders, and was supposed to have a Iw^ 
share in procunng bis huppn^ssif 



-_- Adoica to a Youni^ . 

I? Itiosman, I presume you dlmre^ be hapff 

here, and herwrfler 5 you know thertr are s tho^ 
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MuodTiliflicultieB winch attend this pufQMjti j^kpe 
of them perhaps you foresee, but there are i|[iji^ 
tudes which you could pever llyinic pt M^P^ 
trust therefore to your own undecetandiijlg lOj^ 
things of this world,, where you can have th^/|^ 
vice of ^ wise and faithful friend; nor djSyCQ Jf^- 
ture the more important concerns ofyoui^^j^, 
and Jife eternal inler^^t? in the \yor|d,M^ J^^^Of^ 
upon|||Pmere light of nature, and the aictJ|iM|if 
jpur own reason ; since the word of God, ann} i£« 
\^d vice of heaven, lies in your hands. Vak^iDd 
.^thoughtless indeed are those children of pK^ 
who choose to turn heathens in the midst of (Q^t 
Britain ; who live upon the njiere religion Oijir 
ture and theii; own stock, when they have In|^ 
trained up among all the superior advanlag<>8 j^ 
Christianity, and the blessings of divioe reyjq)|* 
iipn and grace. ^ ' ,. 

n. Whatsoever your circumstances may Mjl 
this world, stilt value your Bible as your best ircp- 
sure; and whatsoever be your employment tim^ 
fitill look upon religion as your best busi^j^ 
Your Bible contains eternal life in it, and all ^ 
riches of the upper world ; and religion is the o^ 
way to become a possessor of them. 

Ul. To direct yoMr carriage towards 6od,.^9pii- 
verse particularly with the b>ok of Fsalma: j^f. 
vid was a maopf sincere and eminent de votloo. 
To behave ^^i among ppien^ acquaint 
jjfitJi the whole book of Proverbs : ^Solo 
a mao of l^ge experience and wisdom. 
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{SerTect your direciiona in both these, read the 
gosgels and the epistles ; you will find the best of 
rules and the best of examples th^^e, and tho^e 
more immediately suited to the Christian life. 

IV. Aa a man, maintain' strict temperance and 
sobriety, by a wise government of your appetites 
and passions : as a neigh^oor, influence and engage 
all around you to be your friends, by a temper 
and carriage madp up of prudence and goodness; 
and let the poor have a certain share in all youc 
yearly profits: 2^ a t^der, keep that golden sen- 
tence of our Saviour's ever before you, Whaisoev" 
er you woM thai nUn should do unto yoUf do nou 
also unto the»i> 

V. While yon make the precepts of scrmtute 
the constant rule of your duty, yoo majMlritli 
e^oarage rest upon the promises of icriptue ra the 
springs of your encourag^ement All divine assistf^ 
ances and divine recompenoes are contained !■ 
them. The spirit of light and grace is pronused 
to assist them that ask It. Heaven and glory are 
promised to reward the faithful and the obedient^ 

VI. Iri every affair of life, begin wTith God. 
Consult him in every thing that concerns you. 
View him as the author of all your blessings and 
adl your hopes,- as your best friend and yow eter-, 
.nal portion. Meditate on him in this view, with 
a centinual rjenewal of your trust in biin, and a 
daily surrender of yourself to him, till you feel 
that you love him most entirely, that you serve 
him with sincere delight, and that you cannot live 
a day withpcA Grod i^ the worldt 
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VII. You know yourself to he a man, an i 
gent creature, and a sinner,* and you profess to 
a Christian, a disciple of the biesfied JTesus i 1 
never ihink you know Christ nor yourself as y 
ou<^t, till you find a daily need of hirp for ri^ 
eousnesand strength, for pardon and 9ancLm< 
tion ; and let him be your constant intrmliicer^^ 
the great God, though he sit ujpon a throne 
grace. Remetnber his own words, John xlvi 
No 7nancomrth to the Father but by m«. 

VIII. Make prayer a pfeasure and not a tiMi, 
and then you will not forget nor omit it. If ever 
you have Kved in a praying, family, never let >t 
1^ your fault if you do not Jive in* one al#a]f& 
Beneve that day, that hcmt, or those minutesi ta 
be iH wasted and lost, which any worldly pi^ 
temjes would tempt you to save out of the pura] 
womhi)[>bf the church, the certain and conatflDt 
duties of the doset^ or any necessary services fh( 
God and godliness. Beware lest a blast attend % 
and not a blessing. If God had not reser^'cd oi^ 
day in seven to himself, I fear religion would hat« 
been lost out of the world ; and every day of the 
week Is exposed to a curse, which has no morO' 
ing religion. 

IX* See that you watch and labor, as well fti 
pray. Diligence and dependence must be united 
in the pfactice of every Christian. It is the eamc 
wise man acquaints us, that the hand of the dili- 
gent, aad the blessing of the Lord; join togethei 
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to make us rich, Frov. x. 4, 22. rich in the treas- 
iirea of body or mind^ of time or eternity. » 

It is your duty indeed, under a sense of your 
own weakness, to pray daily against sin ; but if 
you would effectually avoid it, you must also avoid 
temptation, and every dangerous opporiunit}'. 
Set a double guard where3o«ver you I'eel or sus- 
pect any enemy at hand. The world vvitbout| 
and the heart wrtbiu,-have so much flattery ai" 
deceit in them, that we must keep a sharp eyi 
upon both, lest we are trapt into mischief be» 
tween them, 

X* Honor, profit, and pleasure,, have been| 
sometimes called the world's trinity, they are its 
three chief idols 5 each of them is sufficient to 
draw a soul off from God, and ruin it tor ever. 
Beware of thepn, therefore, and of all their subtle 
insinuation*! if you would be innocent or happy. 

Remember that the honor which comes from 
God, the approbation of heaven, and of your owli 
conscience, are infinitely more valuable than all 
the esteem or applause of men. Dare not vea« 
ture one step out of the road of hea^^^, for fear 
of being laughed at for walking strictly In it. It 
U a poor religion that cannot stand against a jest. 

Sell not your hopes of heavenly treasures, nor 
any thing that belongs to jiAur eternal interest, 
for any of the advantagei^li)f the present life : 
WhatuhaU^ffToft a man iojgcrin th whole world, 
and low hi9 o%m wiU ? 

Remember-idso the words of the wiaeman; 
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He iliat loveih pleasure shall be a poor man, he thai 
indui«^e8 hiciiHeif in udne and oil, that ib in drink- 
ingy in feasting^ and in Beneual gratifications, shxdL 
not be rich. It is one of St. Paul's characters of 
a mobt degenerate age, when men become lovers of 
pleasure, more than lovers of God. And that^^ 
ly lusts war against the soul, is St. PeterV cuveat 
ip the Christians of his time. 
^ XI. Preserve your conscience always soft i^ 
sensible. If but one sin force its way into that 
tender part of the soul, and dwell easy there, the 
road is paved tor a thousand iniquities. 

And take heed that under any scruple, doubt, 
or temptation whatever, you mivcr let any rea- 
jonings satisfy your conscience, which will not 
bo a suiBcient answerer apology to the great 
itudge at the last day. 

5^1. Keep this thought ever in your n ind : Jl 
is a world oi vanity and vexation in uhich you 
liv^; the flatteries and pro^li^^es of it are vain 
and deceitful; prepare, therefore, to meet disapr 
pointments. AJaay of its occurrences are teiziM 
^nd vexatii^s. In every ruffling storm wiihc^ 
possej-s your spirit in patience, and let all be oafca 
and serene witfiin. Clouds end tempests are on* 
ly found in the lower skies ; the heavens abotft 
are ever bright and cleap. Let your heart atri 
hope dwTll much in these serene regions; live agg 
stranger here on earth, but as a citizen of he§& 
en, if you will maintain a soul at ^a«e. * ''' 

^lU. Since In many things we offend att, ond 
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there is not a day passes which is perfectly free ' 
f ram sin, lei repentance towards God and faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christy bo your daily work* A 
frequent renewal of those exercises which a)ake 
a Christian at first, will be a constant evidenco 
of your bincere Christianity, and give you peace 
in lite, and hope in death. 

XlVf :Ever carry about with you such a sehso 
of the uncertainty of every thing in this life, and 
of life itself, as to put nothiaj oft' till to-morrow, 
which you can conveniently do to-aiay. Dilatory 
persons are frequently exposed to surprize and 
hurry in every thinqj that belongs to them; the 
time is come and they are unprepared. L^t the 
concerns of your soul and your shop, your trade 
and your religion, lie always in such order, as far 
as possible, that death, at a short warningi may 
be no occasion of a disquieting tumult in your 
spirit, and that you may escape the anguish of a 
bitter repentance in a dying hour. Farewell. 

Phronimus, a considerable Ea3t-land merchant, 
happened upon a copy of those advices about the 
time when he permitted his son to commence a 
partnership with him in his trade ) he transcribed 
them with bis own hand, and made a present of 
them ta thQ youth, together with the articles of 
partnerahip. ^*H6re^j[oung man," said he, « is a 
paper of npiare worth i6«n these Glides, Read 
\% over onoe a month," tjB }t Is wrought in your 
very »oul and tempert Walk by these rules, and 
1 can truH.iiu' e»tato in ^our hands. Copy out 
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these counsels in your life, and you will make me 
and yourself easy and happy.'^ MisCel. Thou^U. 

Against indulging the Angry Passions, 
Take careof givrng up the reins entirely to tin 
angry passion, though it pretend sin for its bbj^ 
lest it run to an ungovernable excess. It is St. 
Paul's counsel, Be an^ry^ and sin not^ Ephes. iy. 
t>6; so hard it is to be angry upon an^ accoutit 
without sinning. It was a happy companscriy 
(whosoever first invented it,) that the passions of 
our Savioir were like pure water in a clear glares; 
shake it never so rhucb, and it is pure still ; there 
wab no defilement in his holy souL by the wanii« 
f st agitation of all iho^e powers of his animal na- 
ture; hut ours are like water with mud at the 
boUoro, and we can scarce shake the glass wilh 
tlm gentlest motion, but the mud arises, and dlf- 
fuW itself abroad, polluting both the water an4 
the vessel. Our iraeciblo passions can scarce be 
indulged a moment, but they are ready t.o d^f^ 
' the whole maju Misceh Thoughts, ^ 

Where the mere appeara77ce of an Qr)rrfy p^ 
fiov\ will attain the jame end, I would not chop^ 
\o <^\\c n))>eif the trouble and inquietude offe«» 
Tii<:- a real vi^^ . Why tliould I tuOTer my b\0^ 
unJ spirits to rise into disorder, it' the picture i^ 
anjrer in my conntenance, and the Found <jf it4!(||a 
itaiod in my voice, will effectually discourage a^-^ 
remove the vice I wcyld forbid ^ If I am faiHj 
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wise enough lo raise the appearance of resent- 
ment, I nt»etl not bo at the pains to throw myself 
into this uneasy ferment. Is it hot better for me, 
as a man and a Christian) to maintain a calm se- 
date aversion to sin, and express my dislike of it, 
sometimes, at least, rather by a counterfeit than 
real anger. If hypocrisy be lawful any where, 
'surely it may be alio wed in this case to dissem- 
ble. MisuU Thoughtk. 

Tlu reasijfi of our Saviour speaking in Parables^ 
Since these expressions of our Saviour concern- 
ing eating his flesh and drinking Ms bloody sound 
very harsh and absurd in Ih^ literal sense of them, 
we must then seek out the plainest and truest 
figurative sense : now this is very near at hand, 
and might be obvious to4hose among them who 
had read the Jewish prophets with care. When 
he tells them that the living bread is his fleshy 
which he gives for the life oftha world y John vi. 51. 
it gives an intimation that his ilesb or body was 
lo be broken or die as a proper sacrifice of atono<* 
ment for our guilt, which deserved death, which 
was not proper to bQ spoken too publicly and 
plainly in his litetime ; ar^d further, that his blood 
was to bo ihed ibr the rettiission of our sins, and 
to procure We for us^ and that wje'must not only 
receive his SUctrine,, but w9 must trust in him for 
our remissjon, and fe^d upoo this .^brlBce \ky 
faith, as the Jews/eat part ' of their apKarr "'^^ 
and that we must live upon*it by 
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perform it, God has <]one thtt by sMdimg hi^^mm 
Son in ^ likene$i of $mfid jU»hi and a s€Kr§h$ 
for nn, (as it is m the Greek,) has condemntsdi^ilii^ 
the flesh, &c. and thus jnade a way IhrQUgfar m> 
siicrifice of atonement for our justificatioii i|p^ 
imnclification. ^ 

But lest the force and significancy of ac^ # 
these scriptures should be lost for want of a%iip 
idil^a of what I mean by^a ^' proper and con^tieti^ 
atonement made for the sins of men^Twoi^ 
here give some general explication of wluH I iiii 
tend by the word. I do ngi pretend to sucMie*^ 
caracy and exactness of definition, as mighi^^lH^ 
expected from a civilian, or a divinei^ Wik 1^. 
would speak wliai I take to be the commoB%eti|| 
of the thinking part of mankind in this matlcff^i 
and more particularly the sense of the writers #) 
the Old and New Testaments. ^ v^^ 

By atonement for sin, therefore, 1 do not nMiiK^ 
any such thing as shall, in a profp^ and literal- 
sense, appease the wrath of God, the o<!R^iid«|l^ '*' 
Governor, which is supposed- to^be kindled agaiiisl^ 
his creatures, aiid shall incline his h^art tame^i^ 
oy; which was before detelrmined upon vengearK^^^; 

* The author does not speak here in his^own^eha^ . * 
rddter of a clergyman : Jfi the preja^ to ih^ ^toos^^pii 
from/ibkich this extract is made, h^sapy^^lAi H ftit:^^ 
^rme^ired that this hwfk ikhvi a sort ofcowMBrsm^^ 
twh^iMce Among a few private fTiendsyV)ho pretc'i^^. | 
nof to iheologkal aacurOcks/^ ^ *" ? - --^.i 
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fortho&^Hhis ^triffi'm^ be r«t)»f^«litiek] sdmiei: 
tiatds^ after the mflmn^^r^mei^^yetHliis is aii idei 
OF sufipoeition, m mahy r^dpedt^, incod^Me^Ot with 
the ttttiitkiteer aiid actibil« of thd blessed Ood, arid 
with the dbctiine df the* Ne^ Testamisiht. Irt 
tUat b(K>k 6dd represents hilns^If a^ n*cA in itt^- 
c^, abd for Ui^B riH^n^ he pitied sinful crbatuc^i 
who had broken hi# law, and had desliitVed to djiff^ 
befbre he had received any atonement ^ and theri- ' 
lore God hinlseif provided, and ^ent his dWii Sbrt 
to bedome a siaor'fiftoe and^^tonemerit, and a ran- 
somfcrtr them' ; he a)^p6kited him t'O: be a iui'ety'^ 
for fii^ite jmt far irft^ ti^i^ii^^ arid to sti^t death' 
id the.HiOtti and 8t%ad ' of sinrters. 

By tihe w^Ck^^oftbnementdr propitiation, t mfstkri 
tHe^etbr^i soitie toii«oine and painful thing to be 
doiie or suffbr^dyor both, by Jesu^ Christ, the 
Sctti of €i*od^ in the room arid stead of sftiful- men, 
asii^petlimcei^ ptmishrii^^ ori the account of 
theft- siiw^l^ andthls'by the vi^e and rightequ* aj). 
poifllmetit of God the univ^sal Governor, shall 
Qicebse the penitent offbri^ier from the punishtihent 
thsir was diii^, lihd obliairi his pMrdori, because it 
sHalf giv^ are^^filfipeftce to the authority 6f the 
divino lawgiver for the affront which was put up- 
on Mill by the ^Ins of iken arid shall^ mvA.^ libme 
rep^ratidn^of h(irtor ta^ his holy law whtehwas 
broken. Arid^ fhWisnbt 6rily interred to mani- 
fest the evit rilitune and ih^ dissert of shir, toother 
withGed^s ha€i^ of it f but it sh|H al^ answci 
be demiand $itddoiigri of the threatening by such* 
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actual pain or punishment, thwigh it is laid ^ thiv 
surety instead of th^ oflTender; and thus it m^ 
secure the law from being wiifuUy brokeof ija 
time tQ comey as effectually as if the oSmpmvif 
themselves had been punished. Such tt^ip^l^ 
penance, or punishment, are the humiliatiot^aill 
sufTerinjB^s of Jesus Christ, his labors at^«orr^«6i 
and it is in this sense that the language at' lexyad^' 
tioh or atonement, of propitiation and ransomi k^ 
so often U86d.* It is in this sense that^ he wjbk^ 
jBaid to become a sacrifice for us, to bear our siiNi^ 
pn his own body on the tree, and to be oaacba^flli^ 
or a sin offering for us, who knew noain t »aii ii tfe 
in this sense he is said to be made a cucvet^'iSlii^ 
suffer death for us, and to redeem us 'fto^j^ 
thereby, because the law curses every siqo^^lljlj 
pronounces xleath upon him. Noiv by these aii||^ 
pointed sufferings of the Son of Grod, ip t^e^qciH^ 
and stead of staflil men, there is i$^ h^or^tdsi 
amends made to %the» Governor, off. tJie^} world 4flh 
the violation of hi^ law, and a glorious, way na||M 
for the exercise of merey ip the pardon o£4i|f^ | 
sinner; and that without .%ny imputation <4)r^^ \ 
flection; uppn the holiness of God'^nattire s^El^ 

*Christy after he became our sur0,ACa8diiQi,^iflipttc 
could be delivered from those sorro^^itiOhidi w&'i ^ 
punishment of our sinSf he beijigcea, mtrd 
sacrifice, not;only,0n4htocca$ioiv(f,owi^ sins] &||| 
viif stead, iobeuj^e.punkhnurUififW' ituquiiy^*^ 
CI J^ Whitby on Heb. v. 0. 
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oonJucl, or any suspicion of* l!ie justice of his 
fjovernmeot, as if he would connive at sin ; since 
he discovers and declares, that in his passing by 
all the sins of his people in former ages, and in 
pardoning and in justifying sinners now who be* 
lieve in Christ, he will manifest justice or right- 
eousiiess by requiring suc^ a sacriffce whereby 
bin smtii be punished, though the sinner be spar- 
ed. This is the plain meaning of the apostle, 
Horn. ill. 24, 25, 26. Being justified freely by his 
^race, through the redemption that is in Jesus 
Christ, Mrhom God hath set fortjh to be a propiti- 
ation through faith in .his blood, io declare hijjL 
righteousness for the remission of sins that ar^ 
past, tlmough the forb^rance of God : to declare, 
Isay,at<h^'tii3ie his righteousness^ that he might 
b#jyst, and the justifier of hiol that believ^tb in 
Je^s : which text our fathers have ever thought 
an unan^wcHibli^rodf as well as a clear explK;ai- 
tion of this doctrine. And I think there is abun-^ 
dant reason in scripture for u^ to support this sen* 
t Iment of our f athers, though all the modem writ* 
«r8 should agree to oppose it . 

Redtenur and SancHfier. 

Curiosiiy^tobe §nofmagedin Young PMont. 

Cutiosity is a usell^ •j^ri^g of knowledge : it 
shot^d b« encoura^^in children, andawatrehed 
bs fr^W^i flind fam&F methods of jtalking with 
thetn^ It shouM ^ indulged in yotfUij btii not 
witliout a pruAnt modiMUiotti fo'HWi #tij^ 
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have too much, it should be limited by a wisel 
and gentle restraint or delay, leat by wandering 
after every thing, they learn nothing to perfec- 
tion. In those who have too little, it should G^ 
excited,' !e^t they grow stupid; narrow spirite4i 
belf-satielied, and never attain a treasure qi' ideiS} 
or an aptiiudfe of understanding. 

Posthumous W6m* 



FauU of Yi^^ipg Preachers reproved. 
Young preachers just come from the schoohj 
ure often tempted to fill their sermons with logio" 
al and metaphysical terms in explaining tbeic 

^xt, and feed their hearers with sonorpus words 
of vanity. This scholastic language, perha|Mi 
may flatter their own ambition, and raise ^a 'won- 
derment at their learning among the«taring mul- 
titude, without any maimer oP influence towai^ 
the instruction of the ignorant, or the reformation 
of the immoral or impious : these terms of arV 
are but the tools of an artificer, by which Ip 
work is wrought in private 3 but the tools oufi^t 

^ not to appear in the finisiied workmanship. 

Posthumous Work§, 

Gentleness of address ^successful in tonvinoing dur 

opponents. 
The softest and gentlest address to the errone^ 
ous, is the best way to convince them of \hiAt 
mistake. Sometimes it is necessary to repre9^ 
to our opponent; that be is not far off froqi tht^J 
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truths and that you would fain draw him a Utile 
• nearer to it; commend and establish whatever 
he sa^fi that i^ just and tru&> as our blessed Sav« 
iour treated the young scribe, when he an.-wered 
well concerning the two great command menlt : 
Xhou.arl not far, says our Lord, from the king- 
dom of heaven, Mark xii. 84. Imitate the mild- 
ness and conduct of the blessed Jesus. 

Come as^near to your opponent as you canc.in 
all your propositions, and yield tb himaeimuph 
as you dare, in a consistence with truth land jus- 
tice. 

It is a very great and fatal mistake in persons 
who attempt to convince and reconcile others i(0 
their party, when they make the difference ap- 
pear as wide as possible : thb is shocking to any 
person, w1k> is to be convinced ; he will choose 
rather to keep and maintain his own opinions; if 
he cannot come into yours without renouncing ^ 
and abandoning every thing that he believed be- 
fore. Hunmn nature must be flattered a little aa 
well as reasoned with, that so the argument may 
be able to come at his understanding, which oth- 
. er wis© will be thrust off at a distance. If you 
charge a man with nonsense and absurdities,!|\;ith 
hur^ijy and selt-conlradiction; you take a very 
wrong step towards cx^nvlncing nim. 

Remember that erroivis not to be rooted out of 
the uiind of man by r/Bproach^i|.and railings, by 
flashes 0t wit and biting jests, by lo^id exclama- 
tions or sharp^iridicule ; Jong declamations and 
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triumph over our neighbor's mistake, \^ ill not 
prove the way to convince him ; these BJ^ sijpni 
either of a bad cause, or of want of argq A^^tts or 
capacity for the defence of a good ope, $ 

Posthiwious If^dfti. 

i 

Tkb progressive expiration of Parental Aufhofit^. 

it is hard to say, at what exact time of We, 
the child is exempted from the sovereignty of^- 
rental dictE^tes. Perhaps it is much jiteter to*^ 
pose' that this sovereignty diminishes by dejgrees 
^s the child grows in understanding and capacity, 
and is moire and more capable of exerting, his 
^own inte|lectMa! powers, than fo limit t(iis m^tt^r 
hy months and years, 

When childhood and youth are so far expired, 
that the reasoning faculties are grown ap to amjf 
just measure of maturity, it is certain that per* 
i^ns ought to begin to inquire into the reasonifi of 
their own i^ith apd practice in bII the affaii^of 
life and religion i but as reason ^of s not arrive 
at this po>yer and self-sufficiency in anv single liElo* 
paent of time, so there is po single moment when 
a child should at once cast off all its fbrnfer ^ 
liefs and practices | but by degree?, and in slow 
#u(^ess{on, he should e^annine them as opportj^ 

pity and advantages offer j an4 either connnn w 
doMht of, or change them, accoqllng to- th^ mi' 
ipgs pf cppscience and reaaop, with »U i[% Mft 

>«iYftntages pf iRform^tloqv ^. 
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Implicit obedience due to Divine Revelation. 

Where doctrines of divine revolation are plain- 
ly published,, together witli euflicient proofs ol' 
their revelation, all mankind are bound to receive 
Xhem, though th6y raiinot perfectly understand 
thorn ; for we know that God m true, and cannot 
dictate falsehood. Posthumous Works. 

Ancient roughness and modern refinement of Lan- 
guage contrasted and censured. 
Some of our fatht^ra neglected politeness per- 
iiaps too much, and indulged a coarseness of 8tyle> 
and a rough or awkward pronunciatioa ; but w^ 
havo such «i value foi elegancy, and so nice a 
taste for what we call polite, that we dare not 
ipoil the cadence of a period to quote a text of 
ftpripture in it, nor disturb the harmony of our 
atentences, to number or to name the heads of our 
dif^course. And fqr this reason, I have heard it 
hinted, that tlio name of Christ hafi been baniab- 
ed out of fiolitc sermon?, because it is a monosyl- 
lable of 80 many consonants, and so harsh a 
ijound. PoslhiirHous Works, * 

Advice to Autlmrs. 
As a writer or a.spcaker should not wander 
from his Bubject to fetch in foreign matter from 
afar, so neither should he amass together and drag 
in all that can^ be saidi; even on his appointed 
theme of discourse ^ but he should consider what 
13 his chief design; what is the end he hath in 

L ' ' 
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view, and then to make every part of his discourse 
subserve that design. If he keep his great end 
always in his eye, he will pass hastily over those 
parts or appendages of his subject which have 
ViO evident connection with his design ; or he will 
entirely omit them, and hasten continually to- 
wards his intended mark ; employing his time, 
his study, and his labor, chiefly on that part ot' 
his subject which i^ most necessary to attain hfe 
present and proper end. Posthumous Woi^ks. 

When an author desires a frifend to revise his 
■vork, it is too frequent a practice to disallow at 
most every correction which a judicious friend 
would make 5 he apologizes for this word, ttai 
the other expression ; he vindicates this sente&ce, 
and gives his reasons for another paragraph, and 
scarce ever subiniti^-to a correction; and this ut- 
terly discourages the freedom that a true fcji^nd 
would iak», in pointing out our mistakes. Si^i 
writers who are so full of thetiiseives, may goop 
* to admire tht^ir own uncorrect peitormance8,and 
expose their works anil their ibllies to the yj^^oAd 
without pity. Posihurnous works* 

If you have not the advqi^tage-of friendfl. id 
survey yoyr wrrtiags, then lead them over ydto* 
self", and all the way consider whqt will b^^tt« 
sentenoe and judgment of ail the various dcif^Hb^ 
lers of mankind upon them ; think what oxi0ti 
your own party would say, or what would bbtfid 
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sense of on adversary : imagine what a curious or 
a malicir>u3 man, what a ca[UioM3 or an envious 
critic, what a vul;;ar or a learned reader would 
object, either to the mitter, the manner, or the 
, style : and be sure and think with yourself, what 
you yourself could say agiinat your own writing, 
if you were of a different opinion, or a stranger 
to the writer: and by these means you will ob- 
tain some hint?, whereby to correct and improve 
your own work, and to ^uard it better against 
the censures of the public, as well as to render 
it more useful to that part of mankind for whom 
you chiefly design it Posthumous icorks, 

MetJiod of streno^ikening the Memory of Children. 
1 have known cfaiildren, who from their early 
years have been constantly trained up and taught 
to remember a few sentences of a aermon besides 
tho text, and- by this msans have grown up by 
degrees to know all the distinct parts and branch- 
es of a discourse, and in time'to write down half 
^ the sermon after they came home, to their own 
consolation^ and the improvenent of their friends : 
whereas those who have been never taudit to 
use their memories in their younger parts of life, 
lose every thing from their* thoughts when' it is 
past off from Ibeir ears, and come home from 
noble and edifying discourses, pleased, it may be, 
with the transient ^oundj and commending (ho 
preacher, but uninstructed, unimproved, without 
^y growth in knowledge or piety. 

Posthwuous %iiQtts: . 
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Relii^lutis and Moral Duty to he encouraged in- 

Children, 

Conscience is another natural power of (he 
sou), wherein the principles of virtue^inJ rules of 
duty to Grod and man are to be laid up r it is 
Bomethin^ within U3 that caila us lo account for 
our fatjit*, and |jy which wd pais a ju€l|;mcnt con- 
cerniflp: ommU^n sod our ^cixom, 

Chlklren havt) a con^icienct) within them, and 
H should b^ awfikfned early to h« duty» They 
bhould bo taught to reflect and look back upoa 
their own behavior, to call them«elve» often to 
account) io ootnpai:^ th«ir deed* with thow good 
vuhf> and princl])!^^ laid up its their mind«y and io 
tQQ hoTV far thry have comptied with thorn, and 
how far they have neglected ibeoi* Porenti 
should teach thch' children to pay a religious xti^ 
pect to the iiHvard dictate* of virtue within the^roj 
to examine their actions continualljr by the light 
of their own consciences, and t6 rejoice when 
they can approve th^^nieelves to their own oiifid, 
that tlrey have acted well according to thoteit 
of th^'ir knowledge : they ougtit also to attend to 
ti:e la ward reproof** of their own consciences 8wd 
niQVjrn, aivl be ashamed^ and repent, when ttiey 
liavf* sinned against their light. It is of admira- 
ble uso toward all tlie practice^of religion and 
(voi V viitii<^, lo Iiave conscience well stored with 
i^ood piir.C!|)!ts,and to be always kept tender and 
watchful ; it 13 proper that children should learn 
lo reverence and obey ihis inwaFd monitor be*^ 
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tinoee, that every >. ilful ain may giye t}ieir con. 
science^ a sensible pain and uneasineav, and that 
they may be disposed to sacriiice every thing else 
to considerations of conscience, and to endure<any 
extremities, rather than act contrary to it. 

Posihutnous works. 

Ill coiiseqttences oj terrifying young minds by 

Dismal Narratives* 
. Let not any persona that are^near them terrify 
their tender n^ds with dismal stories of vvitdies 
and ghosts, of devils and evil spirits, of fairies and 
bugbears in the dark. This hath a most mis- 
chievious effect on some diildren, and hath fixed 
in their constitutions 5udi a rooted slavery and 
fear, thiat they have scarce dared to be left alone 
all their lives, especially in the Aight. These sto- 
*rie3 have niade such a deep arid iVightful impres- 
sion on their tender fancies, that it hath enervat- 
ned their souls, It hath broken their spirits early, 
;*t haih grown up witii them, and mingled with 
th^ir religion, it hath laid a wretched foundation 
for meianlsholy and diatractiog sorrows. Lefc 
these sort of informations be reserved for their 
firmer years, and let them not be told in their 
hearing till they can judge what truth or reality 
there is in th^m^ and be made sensible how much 
is owuig .to roiiiiUice and ftclion. 
>'Nor let th^r little hearts bo tiighted at ihrea 
or four years old, vviih.'«hockinii; ami blooJy his- 
tories, writh massacres and oiartyrdoms, with cut- 
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J^ijaitf dedlres and aversiona to the oonpfDOB 
objects and occurrences in this life b« but f6w 
and feeble. Makd it your jdaily business t^oi^- 
erate your ay^ersions and desires, and to goverd 
them by reason. This will guard you s^inst 
many a rufHe of spirit^ both of anger and sorrow. 

Doctrine of the pckssim^ 
• 

Suffer-not your thoughts to dwell on the injuries 
you have received, or of the provoking^ words 
that have been spoken against you. Not only 
learn the art of neglecting injuries at th4 time 
you receive them, but let them grow less and 
less every moment, till they die out of your mlnd.^ 
Suffer liot your musing imagination, when j^ 
are alone, to swell and iflagnify the provocations 
that have been given you, nor to blow i|^ the fire 
of this uneasy passion. 

Avoid much conversation with men of wrath, 
and endeavor to keep cleav of all disputes^ with 
weak minds*, with obstinate spirits, and especially 
with persons of an angry and .^evish temper, as 
far as yoti can. If^the flint and^bel strike against 
each other in a way bf dispute, the spark^Jbf fire 
will be ready to fly out, and the angry flatne will 
be kindled. 

Love yowr neigJibor as yourself* l^ou aj-e not 
immediately kindled into wrath ^n||U}t yourself, 
nor express it with buch violen^pthough you 
have often done yourself more injury py yput 
ewn^sins than all other persons ever could do you. 
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you do not bear malice against yourself, nor hate 
yourself, though you have, perhaps, some evil 
qualities belonging to youj and you have often 
sinned against your own soul : you forbear your- 
self lono:, and you forgive yourself easily : learn 
thcMi to forbear and forgive your neighbors. 

Doctrine o/tlie passions* 

Anger is a short madriess ; it throws a person 
off hiii guard 5 neither the truth nor reason ap- 
pear to him as reason or truth : the violence of 
the passion throws off all restraints, the phrenzy 
disdains all law and justice ; and drifes the man 
to wild extravagance. Is this the lovely, th^ de- 
sirable pattern that you choose to imitate ? Do 
^ou like this figure so well as to put it on your- 
self ? 

Live always under the eye of God, and sup-, 
press rising anger with the revertnce of his name 
and presence. Remember that a holy God and 
holy angels behold you ; and are you not asham- 
ed to appear in their sight under all the extrava-' 
gant disorders of this passion ? Remember the 
dignity of your nature as a man, and your char- 
actor as a Christian, and a child of Grod. 

Keep the sacred example of Jesus ever before 
your eyes : how meek under the vUest affronts ! 
how patient under the rudest injuries and most 
barbarous treatment ! hovy forgiving, even to his 
bloody murderers ! how did he return the high- 
est good for the greatest evil I and paid down his 
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blood and life to redeem his enemies from hell} 
and to purchase eternal joy and glory for them! 
Let such a mind be in you as was in Christ the^ 
Son of God, who being reviled, reviled not again; 
and when he suffered, he threatened not : leav- 
ing U3 an example that we should follow hisste^ 

Doctrine of the passions. 

It is said concerning Julius Caesar, that upon 
any provocation, he would repeat the Roman al- 
.phabet, before he suffered himself to speak^ that 
he might be more just and calm' in his resoot* 
meats. The dolay of a few moments has set v^ 
ny seeming affronts in a juster and kmder li^; 
it has often lessened, if not annihilaCed, the sup* 
posed injury^ and prevented violence and reveng^ 

Doctrine of the passions. ' 

Think with youraelf, how much injury you do 
yourself, by suffering your angry passions to rise 
and prevail. The fire of wrath and resentment 
preys upon your nature, destroys your healUi 2mi 
^se^ fills your spirit with tumults and disqwet* 
^e|fs, exposes you to shame before men, -bt^ 
the peace of your conscience^ brings you u^sr 
guilt before God, and makes a painful prepara- 
tion for bitter repentance. Why will you punbli 
yourself because another has injured you ? ft^jf 
another man be rude and wrathful, ill-nature^ii 
ill-bred, why will you imitate him, and 
yourself? 
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Thinlc again, how much more pleasure and 
glory there is in overcoming the violence of your 
own spirit, than in yiefding to your headstrong 
passions, and suffering yourselves to be carried 
away with the torrent of your own resentments* 
He that rules his awn spinty is a greater hero than 
he that conquers a city* 

To be angry about trifles, is mean and child- 
ish ; to rage and be furious, is brutish ; and to 
maintain perpetual wrath, is akin to the practice 
and temper of devils : but to prevent w stsppress 
riding resentitient, is wise and glorious, is manly 
and divine. 

*This one piece of conduct will raise our repu- 
tation for wisdom among men, more than a hun- 
dred fine speeches, or fcuperior airs ; and will 
greatly adtirn our characters as persons of piety. 
The wisdom that is from above is peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated. 

^ Doctrine oj the passions. 

Habitual reflecting upon death recommended. 
Live much in the expectation of death, and in 
the view and hope of eternal things. Death and 
judgment, hea^ven and bell, are such grand and 
awtui ideas, that where they arc duly considered, 
they will make tl:e thji^s of this life appear so 
very little and inconsfi'erable, a^ to be scarce 
wcrtly of our hope ^ and tears, our desires and 
aveCbiGnj, uur wrath and r^«entments our sor- 
rows and joys. {?uch a steaxJy. prospect ^nd ex- 
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peciation of things infinite and everlasting, will, 
by degrees, dissolve the force of* vrsible and tem- 
poral things, and make them unable to raise any 
wild and unruly passions within us. Happy the 
soul that has a strong and lively faith of unseen 
worlds, of future terrors and glories : this will 
euro the vicious disorders of flesh and sense, ap» 
petite and passion : this will raise the spirit on thd 
wings of devout affection, to the borders" of para* 
diee, and attemper the ^oul to the business and 
the joys of the blessed. Doctrine of the passimu, 

Children should not he encouraged in cruel diveriiuii 
Nor should they ever be allowed to practjpe 
those diversions that carry an idea of barbarii^ 
jartd cruelty in them, though it be but to brute 
creatures. They should not set up cocks to Ijfi 
banged at with cudgels thrown at them about 
Shrovetide ; nor deliglit in ^iv ing a tedious lin* 
gering death to a young litl^r of dogs or cats, 
that may be appointed to he destroyed and drown* 
ed, lest they multiply too much in a hou^: nqr 
should they take pleasure in pricking, cutting^ a 
mangling young birds which they have cs^l^t, 
nor using any savage and bloody practices towardi 
any creatures whatsoever ; lest their hearts grow 
hard and unrelenting, and they learn in time % 
practice these cruelties upon their own kind^^^ 
to murder and torture, their fellpw-mortals j ^-^m 
least to be indifferent to their pain and dijs^ 
10 as to occasion It'^witbout remorse. 

Posthumous %i'07ic^ 
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Religious and moral reflections on the practice Of 

Gaming, ^ 

Many young gentlemen have Seen there bub- 
bled, and cheated of large sums of money, which 
were given them by iheir parents to support them 
honorably in their statiuiis. In such sort of shops 
young Fadies are tempted to squander away too 
large a share of their yearly allovvance, if not of 
the provision which their parents have made for 
their whole lives. It is a fatal snare to both sex- 
es : if they wiii, they are allured still onward, 
while, according to iheir language, luck runs on 
their side : if they lose, they are tempted to an- 
other and another cast of the die, and enticed on 
still to fresh games, by a delusfve hope, that for- 
tune will turn ; and they shall recover all they 
liavo lost. In the middt of these scenes, their 
pafsions rise shamefully, a greedy desire of gain 
makes them warm nnd eager, and new losses 
plunge them «om^mes into vexation and fury, 
till the soul U quite bea|en.off from its guard, 
and virtue and reason hav^ no manner ot com- 
mand over thera. 

My worthy friend Mr. Noal, in bis reformation 
sermon, has tal^en occasion not only to inform us 
that " merchants and tra-Je^men mix lliemsclv^i^ 
at these tables with men of de«pt*rale fortunes, 
and tlirow the dice for their estates" But in a 
-very decent ai^ sotV manner oi^addres?, has in- 
quired, " Wli^fer, publjp gaming in virtuous la- 
diesaiJi not a liffB^ut of character ? Whether it 
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does not di^vv Iht^m into mixed company, and 
give them an tir of boldncBs, which is perfectly 
.inconsistent wuh liiat modoijty wfiicli is the or- 
nament of the fair sex ? Whether it docs not en* 
j^ngo thorn in v.n habit of idleness, and of keep- 
ing i!l iiouis ? W'liotlior their piiasions are not 
^otnctlnieti diM\!tM'red ? And whether the losses 
llioy Msstain have not a tf»ndency to breed ill 
Mood in tlioir IbaiiUe-. and. !-(>twoen their neappsl 
irlatioDi?? It has 1>een ofien observed, that ^am- 
MY'i in a lady ha? utruaSly been attended with the 
loss of n^pulalioii, and sometimes oi' that which 
U btill mure v^iiiahjo, her virtue and honor." 
'i'ljiis \\aC proceec^j this u^(*rul sermon. 

Nov\, ir these be the dismal and frequent con- 
sequences oi the gaming-table, tJie loss of a little 
money is one of the least injuries you sustain by 
it. But what if you should still come off gain- 
♦?rs? Is tUis the vva) that God hath taught or al- 
lowed us to procure tlie necessary comforts of 
iiie r Is this a sort ol labor or tralBc on wLich 
you can asl the blessing of hea\ en ? Can you 
lift up your lace to God, and .pray tliat he would 
die* ted the cast of the die, the drawing of tiie 
lot, Ol the dealing out of the cards, so as to in- 
»i taae your |i',ain, while it it tiiO very sense and 
lar-iuage of the j-rayer, that your neii^hbor inay 
tii^''c,i^so naich lost? '] Lib is a sad and jguifty 
I ir< rn'^vance which, belongs to g»inine:> that one 
i.tp <^itin r.oiliing hut avhat another loses; and 
t:<,:ii'vc!Uintiy we cannot ask a blessing upoaout' 
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solve?, \n\i al th?^ ^'im? time we pray fov u blast 
upon (»'jf nei'^lvSor. 

Will yoii h.'>pe to oxcnsf^ it by savin;', lh:it'n^iy 
noijrhbor cr^n^onts to this hla^t or lliij lo'-s, by on- 
tprirv; into t!io "jamo, :\\vl there is nv) injnry whcro 
ihero i^ coi-jewL ? , » v 

I an-^wer, th:\t thnnrrl^ ho consents to lobo con- 
ditionally* a:i;l npon d vcntarons hope of Q;ain, yet 
ho w not willing to mHlala the loss aiw^liiiely ; 
but whsn oiwher chanco, or hn n;M;.^hbor'a skili in 
iho j]jrimQ ha^ (letermin<>d a.^Ainit him, then ho ij 
oomtrainod to lojo, and does it unviUinj^ly j m 
that h« sUll i^ir^tama it na a loss, or mi»rortuno, oc 
^vil. Now, ifyc^u ask a blossins*; iVom heeven on 
this way of your gotUnji;; money, you ask rather 
absolutely that your neighbor rru\y sustain q loss, 
without any regard to the condition of hU h-opo 
of gain. Your wish and prayer Ijj diroetly that, 
you may get, and he^rnay lose : you cannot wi?jh 
Ihis good to yourself but you v.i«h the contrary 
evil 4o hi A': and therefore I thin-c i^^r.T.in-^ ror 
gain cannot ho consistent with the laws of CJiri^t, 
which certliinly forbid us to wiah evil ;o our iv^ih- 
or. 

And if you cannot so much aa i.i il.cu!:;!.'. r- \ 
God's blessing upon this, as you C'^s lair.iy urJ v 
on such recreations as have an evidt*nt tcndi'iicy 
innocently ^o exercise the body an J relax iho 
mind, it seefflfeour conscience secretly condemns 
it, and tnel||pl^n acSlitienal proof of its being 
evil to you. ^'** 
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W-f^ the ju3test wrUers of moral|ty, and the best 
casuists, have ^jenerally, if not universally, deter- 
rr^ed against these me<.hods of gain. Whatso- 
ever game may be indulgfjd as lawful, it is still a^ 
n recreation, and not as a calling or business of 
life : and therefore no larger sums ou<;ht to be 
1 iirkcd or ventured in this manner, than wb»l 
ui^iy be lawfully laid out by any person for the|^ 
jn'esent recreation, according to their different 
circumstances in the worU. 

Besides all this, think of the loss of time, and 
the waste of life, that is continually made by 
fcome who frequent these gaming places. Think 
how it calls away many a youth from their pro* 
per business, and tempts them to throw away 
what is not their own, an«j to risk the substance, 
as well as the displeasure of Iheir parents, or their 
master, at all the uncertain hazttfds of a dice-. 
box. Posthumous ivories. 

»• ■ ' ■„■, y 

O a public dancing osseinhlieA * 
It is acknowledged to be proper wi needful 
that young people should be indulged' la&me ret 
creations, agreeable to'their age, and smtable fo 
the condition In which providence hab placed 
them. But I would ask whether the ^reat and 
tnly end of recreation is to h,©, expected frcn^ 
;hese mldrlight assemblies, namely Jo reliev^lll 
ifom the fatigues of life, .and tp-^|3il«rate tW 
spirits, so as thereby to nt us to^^^t^e dutieaji^ 
life and refigion? Now uxe these the prop# meai^ | 
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lo fit ns tor the duties of either kind ? Perhaps it 
will be said that, dancing which is prauli^ed in 
those asseoiblies, is an extircise conduciv-; to 
health, and therefore a means of fitting us for 
the duties of life. But may not the unseasona- 
bleness of the midnight hour prevent and over- 
balance the benefit, that might otherwise be 
aupposcd to arise from the exercise ? Is it. likely 
that natural health should be promoted, or pre- 
served, by changing the seasons and order oi" na- 
Uixe, and by allotting' those hours to oxerciso, 
which God and nature have ordained to rest ? 
Is the returning homo after five or rix hours 
dancing, through the cold and damp of tiie mid- 
night a^r, £1 proper means of preserving health ? 
or rather, is it not more likely to impair and des- 
troy it ? Hs^ve not these fatal effects been too of' 
ten felt ? Have there not been sacrifices of hu- 
man life ofiered to this njidniglit idol ? Have 
there been no ^ fair young martyi's to this unsea- 
sonable folly ? Are there not some of its slaves 
who are become feeblt^, laboring under sore dis- 
eases, ^nd some of them faUen asleep in death? 
Have vi^i their music ^^nd their dancing, instead 
of natural restin their beds, brought them down 
to a lonssiJcnce in their grave, and an untimely 
rest in tl^ bed t>f dust ? Those amiable pieces of 
human nahire, who were lately the joy and hope 
of their too iri3,ulgent parents, are now the bit- 
terness of tbia|g hearts ; and those very exercises 
from whence ihey hoped the contionahce of their 
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joy, ds the supposed meains of confirming their 
children's healthy are become an everlasting 
spring of their mourning. 

And as those midnight recreations are badly 
suited to fit us for the duties of the civil life, so 
they are worse suited to fit us for, or rather, they 
are more apparently opposite to, the duties of re- 
ligion. The religion of the closet is neglected, 
the beautiful regularity and order of the family 
is broken 5 and when the night has been turnogd 
into day, a good part of the next dajl' is turr^ 
into night, while the duties of the morning, both 
to God and man, are unperformed. Those who 
have frequented these assemblies know all this, 
and are my witnesses to 'the tiHith of it. Nay, 
the very practice itself, at those unseasonable 
hours, tells all .the world how much they prrfer 
these dangerous amusements, to the worship of 
God in the evening and in the morning, and to 
all the conveniences and decorum of family gov- 
ernment. Besides, if I speak to Christians, have 
vou not found that the indulijence of, this sort of 
diversions, which are usually practised i(dn those 
unseasonable assemblies, leads the mind away in- 
sensibly from God and religion, giveri a vanity to 
the spirit, and greatly abates the spjrilual and 
heavenly temper which should^ belong to Chris- 
tians ? Halh it not. taken away the savour of gbd- 
Hpess and tincture of piety from some younger 
iriinds ? And do elder Christians never suffer by 
it ? Let it be further-ccnsidered^ what sort of 
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company you mingle with Jn those midnight as- 
semblies. Are Ihey most ifrequented by the wise 
and pious, or by the more vain and vicious part 
of mankind ? Do they tend to fill your mind with 
the most improving notions, and your ears and 
your lips with the most proper conversation ? Do 
you that frequent them never find your piety in 
danger tliere ? Does strict religion and prayer 
uelish so well with you after those gaudy nights 
of mirth and folly ? and do you then, when you 
join in thosd assemblies, practice the commands 
of God, to abstain from all appearance of evil, 
and to shun the paths of temptation ? Can you 
pray for a blessing on your attendance on these 
midnight meetings ? Or can you hope to run into 
the midst of those sparks and living coals, and 
yet not be burned, nor so much as have your gar- 
ments singed ? Are not parents very generally 
sensible, that there are dangerous snares to youth 
in those gay diversions ? And therefore the moth- 
er will herself go along with her young offspring 
- to take care of them, and to watch over them 5 
and pesbaps there is scarcejy any place or time^_ 
which moro wantw the watchful eye of a superi- 
or. But here let me ask, is this all the reason 
why the mother attends those scenes of vanity ? 
Has she no relish for them herself? Has she no 
gay humors of her own to be* gratified, which 
she disguises and covers with the pretence of a 
parental solicitude for the vir|iie-and honor of her 
ofispring ? Are there no mothers who freely lead 
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from an ostentation of their parts, from a «uper- 
8titi6us hope of pleasing God better by sayinoj 
many words, or from a trifling frame of spirit ; I 
would net have my readers imagine that the short- 
est prayers are always the best. Our sinful na- 
tures are too ready to put off God in secret or in 
the family, with a few nriinute^ of worship, from 
mere sloth and weariness of holy things ;~ which' 
'is equally to be blamed : for hereby we omit a 
great part of the necessary work of prayer in con- 
fessions, petitions, pleading!^ for meroy, or thanks- 
givings?. Nor do I think that prayer in public as- 
semblies should be so short, as though the only 
design of it were a mere preface before the ser- 
jtpn, or a benediction after it Whereas social 
prayer is one considerable part, if not the chief 
duly, of public worships and we ought generally 
to continue so long in it, as to run through the 
most necessary and important purposes of a social 
address to the throne of grace. Christian pni- 
lence will teach us to determine the length of 
lur prayers agreeably totfte defc^fsioiraiid^preaent' 
'ircumatances, and accordthg to the measure of 
lur own ablility for this work. 

Guide to Prayer* 

» 

0/ihe toiu of the Voice in Prdyw. 
Though the beauty of our expressions, and the 
uneableness of our voice, can nfeyer render our 
worship more acceptable to God, the infinite spir- 
ts yet our nflftures being composed of flesh and 
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spirit, may bo assisted in worship by the imrmo- 
ny of tho voico of him tiiat speaks. Should liio 
matter, method, and oxprei^sions be never so well 
chosen in prayer, yet u id possible for the voice 
to spoil tho pleasure, and injure the devotion of 
our fellow wprehippers. When t^peechea of the 
best composure and vvarrni'^it language, arc recit- 
ed in «a cold, harsh, or ungrateful way, the beauty 
of them li almost lost. 

Some personi*, by nature, have a very sweet 
and tuneful voice, that whatsoever they speak 
appears plea«iog. Others must take much nnoro 
pains, and attencl with diligence to mlofl and di* 
rectionsj that their voic<^ niay- be formed to an 
agreeable pronunciation : for we find by gad ex- 
perience, that all the advantages that nature canl 
obtain or apply to assist our devotions, are all lit- 
tle enough to keep our hearts ^rom wanderirj,^, 
and to maintain delight ; at ieats^t it is a necessary 
duty to know and avoid those disagreeable way« 
of pronunciation, that may rather disgust thaft 
UMiiy oddvas ni*5J j<^iirwiih us. 

1 confess, in secret prayer there is no necessity 
of a voice, for God hears a whisper as well as a 
sigh or a groan. Yet some Christians cannott 
pray with any advantage to themselves, vvkhout 
the use of a voice in some degree: nor can I 
judge it at all improper, but rather preferable, so 
that you have a convenient place for secrecy: 
for hereby you will not only excite j^our aff^- 
tions the more, but by practice in secret; if ' 
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takie dUG care of j^our voice there, you may learn 
also to speak in public the better. 

The great and general Fule I wotild lay down 
for managing tlie voice in prayer, is tliis : " Let 
uatise the same voice with which we usual!}' 
speak. in grave and serious conversation, especial- 
ly upon pathetical and affe<ilini SKbjeci!?." , This 
is the best direction tliat I know, to roj^ulate the 
sound as well as the words. Our own native and 
common voice appears most natural, and may bo 
managed with the greatest ease And souk^ per- 
sons have taken occasion to ridicule our worship, 
and to censure us? as hypocrites, when we fondly 
seek any new and different sort of sounds orvoic- 
C3 in our prayers. Guide to Prayer* 

TlicLt it is sinful to complain of tJie dispensations 

of Providence. 
An African has no right t6' complain, that be 
was not bor>" a Briton ; nor a porter thai he was 
not born a prince ; nor JSaphronius and 1, that 
we were not made prophets and apostles. If God 
has furoislied all men with such natural powers^ 
as, being improved in the best manner, would 
lead them to virtue, religion, and happiness, sure- 
ly bis creatures may give him leave to make so 
much distinction between them, as to set some of 
them in a plainer and easier road to happiness 
than he has others : and it is shameful ingratitude 
Ibr u?, in a Christian country, t^ complain of our 
bountiful Creatorj who has afforded us so much 
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peculiar favors, ahd made our way to beayen 
plainest ofaii. 

Strength and loeakness of human reason. 

Anciint and Modern Education contrasted. 

So weak arid unhappy i^ human nature, that it 
18 ever ready to run into extremes 5 and when 
vie would recover ourselvea from an excess oq 
the right hand, vk'e know not where to stop, till 
we are got to an excess on thc^ left. Instances 
of this kind are innumerable In all the affairs of 
human life ; but it is hardly more remarkable in 
any thing, than in the strict and severe educatk>n 
of our fathers a century ago, and in the most pro- 
fuse and unlimited liberty that is indulged to i^hH- 
dren in out age. . 

In those days the sons were bred up to learn* 
ing by terrible discipline : every Greek and Latin 
author they convefr^ed wiih,u as attended^ by one 
or many new scourges, to drive them into ac- 
quaintance with him ; and not the least misde- 
meanor in life could escape the lash ; as thouo"h 
the tather w^uld prove his daily' /ore (6 fvk svn^ 
by never sparing his rod, Prov. xiii. 24. Now a- 
days youni^ master must be treated with a foolish 
fondness, till he has grov\n to tlie size of manf* 
and let his faults be never so iieinous. and hits ob- 
stinacy never so great, yet tb.e preceptor m^68t 
not let him hear the name of the rodj Jest iMe 
chiW should bes flighted or hurt; iho advice of 
the wi»est of pien is utterly forgotten, when h% 
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tells^ us^ that due correction sludl drive out the folly 
that is bound up in the Mart oj.tx child. Pro v. xii. 
15. Or else they boldly reverse his divine coun- 
sel, Prov. xxiii. 24. as though they would make 
the rule of their practi<!e a direct contradiction 
to the words of Solomon, namely, that h$ that 
spareth ilie rod loveth his son^'hut he that hateth 
Mm, chastens hint beHim.f. 

In that day many ciitldren were kept in a most 
servile subjection, and not suffl^red to sit down, 
or to Epeak, in the presence of their father, till 
they were come to the age of one and twenty. 
The least degree of freedom was esteemed a 
bold presumption, and incurred a sharp reproof. 
Now the}^ are made familiar companions to their 
parents, almost from the very nursery ; and there- 
in fee they will hardly bear a chetk or rebuke at 
^ their hand. 

In the beginnili^ of the last century, and so 
onward to the middle of it, jLhe children were 
usually obliged to believe what their parents and 
their masters taught them, whether they were 
principles of science, or articles of faith and prac- 
tice ; they were tied down almost to every punc- 
tilio, as though it was necessary tosakation; 
they were not suffered to examine or inquire 
whether their- teaohers were in the right, and 
scarce kniaw upon what grounds they were to as- 
sent to the things that were taught them ; for it 
was a maxim of all teachers, that the learner 
must believe : Discentem (^erte credere* Then an 
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ip8€ dixit, or Aristotle said 8o, wa» a suffi 
proof of any proposition in thia Gofieges ; an4 
a man of live and twenty to be a €H>risliai 
a protestant, a disRrnter or a churchraan, it 
almost reason enough to say that his fa'Uiei 
sok But in this century, when the doctriiK 
just and reasonable liberty is better knowi 
many of the present youth break all the b®! 
nature and duty; and run to the wildest de\ 
of looseness, both in belief and praxstice. ' 
slight the religion which their pari^nts have ti 
them; that they may appear to hctve chosen 
ligion for themselves : and when they have 
m creed or belief of their own, or rather boi 
ed some scraps of infidelity from their v^ 
paniona and equaltr, they find pretence^ 4ji" 
to cast off 9.11 oiitier creeds at once, asin^ell a 
counsels and customs of their religious pred 
Bora/ ' " - 

« The practices of our fathers," say they j<< 
precise and foolish^ and shall be 1^0 mm fb 
conduct J the article^) of their failh were nl 
and mysterious, but we will believe r||i^| 
mystery, lest our faith phould be as ridiciilQ 
tiieirs.'' In thejr younger years, and befbre 
reason is half grown, they* pretend >td^ai 
tho sublimest doctrines of ChrisUanity janAj 
aod halfwitted boy ehall commeiipe^ in 
bt?ca«so ho cannot comprehend &orn« of^^ 
rlous trutl^.s of .the goBpel, and laughs atlflbji 
and his ancestors^ for believing^ w^at tbejrc 
aot comprehendi - ' ' - 
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The ohiKl now^a-days forgets that his parents 
^are ohlijp^ed by all the laws.of God and nature, to 
train him up in hb oNvn.reUg(on)*tlll he has come 
to the proper age of discretion to judge tbr him* 
self; he forgets, or he will not know, that the 
parent is intrusted with the care of the souls ot*^ 
his young offspring by the very laws of nature, 
as well as by the revealed covenants of innocen* 
cy and of grace. The son now-a-days forgets the 
obligations he is under to honor and obey the 
persons that gave him birth ; he pays no regard 
to the doetrines which led on his ancestors to the 
love of God and man ; wkereas doctrines that 
have such influence, claim at least some degreea 
of attention, and especially from a son who has 
l^een trained ua^in them, and beheld the effect of 
them in the Mty of his par^^nts ; nor will the 
very light of Tiaiure suffer him to depart from 
them, but upon the' clearest judgment of his own 
mature reason, a thorj^ii^h and impartial search 
into the subject, the loud inward dictates of his 
conscience, and the full evidence of his parents' 
mistake. i 

So wanton and licentious a spirit has possessed 
«Qme of the youth of Hhe nationi'that they never 
thinly .they havb freed themselves from the preju- 
dic|ei9 of their education, till ihpy have thrown off 
al(||ost all the yokes of teiitraint th^t are laid upon 
them .by God ^or man. Some take a petulant 
pride in laying uide the . holy scriptures, for the 
same reason that Timothy was advisedl to contin- 
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ue in ihcm, and that is, 'becUiiee ihey have learned 
end knoicn tJiemfnmi their veiy childhood. 2 Tim. 
iii. 15. And some, perhaps*, have been laughed 
wut of thttir Chii«tianitj, IcHt it should he said, 
their rnolhers and thoir nurses made them Chris- 
liane. 

Heretofore the sons were scarce fufliered to be 
absent from home an hour, without express leave, 
till thoy were arrived to the age of man, nor 
daughters till they were married j now b(Jth sex- 
es lake an unbounded license of roving where 
they please, and from a dozen -years old, tbfe|i for- 
get to ask leave to wander or to visit where their 
fancies lead them : at first the parent gives a 
loose and winks at it, and then the child claims it 
cts biu <Iue for ever. < 

In thort, the last age (aiight ^|inkind to be- 
Heve that they were mere children, and treated 
ihem as such, till ^they were near thirty years 
old I but the present gives them leave to fancy 
themselves complete men aod women at.- tvpelv© 
or fifteen ; and they accordingly judge ly^ tium* 
Jif^e for themselves entirely,, and too often desfnst 
^iil advice of th^ir elders. ^ , , ; 

Now though it be sufficiently evident that b^ 
these are extremes of liberty, or restraint,,||it i€ 
v.e judge by the reason of things, or by exfilK*. 
t nee and success, surely the ancient educaifcm^jft 
to be preferred before the present, and of 41^ tlPfr 
should rather b© chosenr 
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Extremes of Liberty and Restrqint to he avoided in 
the Education of Youth- 

But after all, is there no medium between these 
two extremes, excess of confinement and excess 
of liberty ? May not young understandings be al- 
lowed to shoot and spread themselves a little, 
without growinsj rani* and rampant ? May not, 
children be kept in du^ and gentle subjection to 
their parents, without putting yokes of bondage 
upon them? Is there no reasonable restraint ot' 
{he wild opinions, and violent inclinations of youth, 
without making chains for the Urderstandin*;. and 
throwing fetters on the soul ? May not the young 
gontk^man begin to act like a man, without for- 
jretting that h^ is a son ? And maintain the full 
liberty of his own jud^ent, without insolence 
and contempt of. the opinions of his olders ? May 
not ho who is bred up a^protestant and a Chris- 
tian judge (reely 4b^^himself, vt ithbut the prejudi- 
ces of liis education, and yet continue a Christian 
and a prQtestant still ? Is it not possible for tho 
parent to indulgci, and the child to enjoy a just 
liberty, and yet neither encourage nor practise a 
wild licentiousness ? ' 

Yes, surely ; and' (here have been happy in- 
stances in the last age, and there ar^ some in this, 
both of parents and children,, that have learned to 
tread this middle path, and lound wisaovn and vir- 
tue in it, piety and poace. A!i;athu3 has bred liis 
son up under such disc^line, as renders them 
both proper exatto|)le$4o tho world. 

N2 ' Poi^l&mlw^vorksm 
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I 

Tlie End of Time. 
llev. X. 6; 6. And tlie angel which I saw stand 
upon the ^eUy and upon the earth, lifted up his hand 
to lieaven^and sware by hirnfhat live&i for ever and 
ever f that there $hall be time no longer. This is 
the oath and solemn sentence of a nnighty angel 
who came down from heaven, and by the descrip- 
tion of him in the first verse, he Beems to be the 
Angel of Grades presence, in whom is tlie. name of 
(rod, even our Lord Jesus Christ binfisolf, who 
pronounced and swate that time shall be no long- 
er \ for all seasorvs arid times are now put '\fiio his 
hand, together with the book of his Father's de- 
crees. Rev. V. 7, 9. What special age or period 
of time in this world the prophecy refers to, may 
not be so eas}' to determine i hut this is^^'^ri^j 
iliat it may he happily opplied^ to the perit>(fof 
every man's lifo ; for whensoev^T the tei'nl dfowt 
rontinuJinGc in tliis world is /inij^hed, f;7ir time^^ 
tho present circumstances ^nd pqenes that attend 
it sh-all lie no more ; we shall he sv/oj^t .off the 
5^ta<;e of tlihj visible state into an unseen and eter- 
nal worl'J : eternity comes upon us at onco, and 
all that ue onjojv*Jl that we do, and all that we 
j-uiTor in ihne^ shall be no nvne. ^ . 

. World to Come,' 

Tiio moment is hastening upon us, wheft^lhe 
mighty iin;:;el v\ho manas^es l.he affair^of thekiag- 
(\cn\ of providi?Rco, siiall swear concerning eveif 
\mbf^]i'-v:n2; r.n'J impcnifent !?innerv lliat thg ^iilii. 
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of offered mercy shall he no longer^ the time of par- 
don and grace and reconciliation shaU be no mx)re : 
the sound of this mercy reaches not the regions 
of the dead; those who die hefore they are re- 
conciled, they die under the load of their sins, 
and must perish for ever, without the least hope 
or glimpse of reconciling or forgiving grace. 

X . World to come. 

The inestimahU value of Time, 
Every hour you live, Js an hour given you to 
prepare for dying, and to save a soul. If you 
were but appgzed of the worth of yqur own souls, 
you would better know the worth of days and 
hours, and of every passing momeqt, for they are 
give^^ ta seci^re your immortal interest, and save 
a soul frop4*56verlalllng misery. . And you would 
be zealous and importunate in the prayer of Mo- 
ses, the man of God, upon the meditation of the 
shortness of life, PsaUxc. 12. So leach us to num- 
ber our d^ys as to apply our hearts to wisdom, 
i. e. So teach us to cor^sider how few and uncer- 
tain our days are, that we may ,be truly wis« in 
preparing vfor the end of th^ui. 

It is a matter of vast importance io be ever 
ready for tt(e end q^ time, ready to hear this aw- 
iul sent(uic6 confirmed with the oath of the glo- 
rious angel, tl^^t ihmshaUM ntflon^er, Th^ ter- 
rors or the comforts of a dying bed de^nd upon 
it ; the solemn and decisive voice otTfudgment 
d^qnds upon it; the^^oys and the sorr^^s of a 
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long eternity depend upon it. Go no\^ earless 
sinner, and in the view of such things as these, 
go and trifle away time as you have dc^ne before; 
time, that invaluable treasure : go and venture 
the loss of yoiir souls, and the hopes of heaven, 
and your eternal happiqess, in wasting away the 
remnant of hours or moments of life : but x^ 
member the awful voice of the angel is hastening 
towards ypu, and Ihe^sound is just breakii^ uporr 
you, that iimt shall be nahnger.^ / '^ 

^ World to coTm. 

' The Church-Yard. . 

What a number oC hillocks ofjdeath appear all 
round us I What are the tomb-stones, but memo* 
rials of the inhabitants of that town, to infoffn^l^ 
of the period of all their li^^el, and to poiajllctot' 
the day when it was said to e^ch of. theoj, Ym^ 
time shall be no longer, O, may I read^y leant* 
this important lesson, that. my turn is hastening 
too ; such a little hillock shall shortly |krise for 
me in some unknown spot^af ground ; it shallciiv- 
er this flesh and*lhese bones of mine ill darkness^ 
and shall hide them, from the light of the sun, 
and from the sight of man, till the heavens shall 
be no more. « m-' 

Perhaps some kind surviving friend may en- 
grave my name, with the nu ruber of my days, 
upon a pls^in funeral otone, without ornamont^ a^d 
below envy; there shalt my tomb stan<i among' 
the rest, as a fresh monument of the frailty of na* 
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lure and the end of time. It is possible some 
friendly foo^ may now and then visit the place of 
ray repose, and some tender eye may bedew the 
cold memorial with a tear : pne or another of my 
old acquaintance may possibly attend there to 
learn the silont lecture of mortality from my grave 
stone, which my lips are now preaching aloud to 
the world : and if love and sorrows should reach 
so far, perhaps while his soul is malting in his 
eye-lids, and hisj^oice scarce finds an utterance, 
he will point with his finger^ and shew hi^%om* 
panion the month and the day of my decease. 
O, that solemn, that awful day, which shall finish 
my appointed time on earth, and put a final peri** 
od' to all the desi^s of my hearty and all the la* 
bors of my tongue and pen I 

Think, O my soul, that while friends or etran* 
gers are engaged on the spot, and reading the 
date -of my departure hence, thou wilt be fixed 
under a decisive and unchangeable sentence, re- 
joicing in the rewards of time well improved, or 
suffering the longer sorrows which shall attend 
the abuse of it, in an unknown world of happi* 
ness or misery. World to come, 

Tfie Danger of Late Repentance. 
It is a wise and just observation among Chni^ 
tians, though it is a very common one, that the 
scriptures give us one instance of a penitept saved 
ki. his dying hour, and th9.t is the thief upon thd 
cross, that so none mi^t utterly despair 5 but 
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there is hut ens such insianoe given, that noM 
might presume. The work of repentance is too 
difncult:, and too importagt a thin^, to be left tt 
the languors of a dying bed, and the tumults am), 
Hutterings of thought, wkich attend such a lata 
conviction. There can be hardly any effectuil 
proofs given of the sincerity of such repen tings ; 
and I am verily' persuaded there are few of them 
sincere : for we have often fi>und those vioknt 
emotions of the conscience vanish t|piii^ if ths 
sinn^ has happened to recover his h^th, ^ tbsy 
seem to be merely the wild perplexities and stri|^ 
gles of naturr, averse to (nisery rather than averse 
to sin : their renouncing their tormer li^ts, od 
the vdry borders of hell and destruction, ia'mw 
like the vehement efforts of a drowning cr^atmn^ 
OOBslrained to l.^t go a most beloved objiict, and 
taking eager hold of any plank for safety, rather 
than tha calm, and reasonable, and voluntas^ ^ 
ligns of a mariner, who forsakes his earlj joy% 
ventures himself in a ship that is ofTerad him^iDd 
sets sail for the heavenly cauntry. I neveiv^vi^^ 
pronounce such efforts and andeavors desperatef 
lest I limit the grace of God, which ia unboiuil^ 
ed ; but I can give very little encourageqieiii^ 
hope to an hour or two of this vehemerii and la- 
multuous penitence, on the very brink ofdanma^ 
tion. Judas r^pentedj but his agoniea of 909I 
burried him to hasten his own death, that fm 
go tp Ms own pkm : and there is abn<ii_ _ 
such kiad of repenting in ev^ry cornejr of hi 
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that is a deep and dreadful pit, whence there is 
no redemption j though there are millions of such 
sort of penitents ; it is a strong and dark prison, 
where no beam of comfort ever shines, where 
bitter an^ish and mourning for iuna past, is no 
evangelical repentance, but everlasting and hope* 
less sorrow, Werlcito covu, 

Vanity ifucribed on aU things. 
Time, like a long flowing stream, makes haste 
into eternity, and is for ever lost and. swallowed 
up there ; and while it is hastening to its iieriod, 
it sweeps away all things with it which are not 
immortal. There is a limit appointed i^y provi* 
dence, to the duration of all the pleasant and de* 
sirable soenes of life, to all the works of the hands 
of men,'with all the glories and excellences of 
animal nature, and all that is made of iiesh and 
blood. I^t ua not <loat upon any thing here be« 
low, for heaven hath inscribed vanity upon it. 
The moment is^ hastening when the decree of 
heaven shalll be uttered^and providence shall pro- 
nounce upon every glory of the earth; /^ time 
9MI ^ no hng^r, ^ 

What is that stately building, that princely 
piSacei^^bich now entertains and amuses our 
sight With ''^^^J^ mi^fbi^^ columns, and wide- 
ppreadtng arcraK| that ^y edifice, which enrich* 
ee our imaginil^ with a thousand royal orna< 
tuentsi and a profusion of costly and glittering 
ilbpiture } Time and ftU its circling hours; with 
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a swift wing are brushing it away ; decay steals 
upon it insensibly, and a Tew years hence it shall 
lie in mouldering ruin and desolation* Unhaj^y 
possessor, if he has no better inheritance ! 

What are those fine- and elegant gardens, those 
delightful walks, those gentle ascents, and soft 
declining slopes, which raise and sink the-eye bv 
turns to a thousand vegetable pleasures ? flow 
lovely are those sweet borders, and those'^grdw- 
ing varieties of bloom and fruit, which rec^oel 
paradise to mind ? Those living parterres wMch 
regale the sense \^1th vital fragrancy, and make 
glad -the sight by their refreshing verdure and in- 
termingled flowery beauties? The '^scythe of 
time is passing over them all : they wither, they 
die away, tboy drop and vanish into dust f their 
duration is short ; a few months deface all their 
yearly glories, and within a lew yeard^pechapsali 
these rising terras- walks, tliese seen tie vergiag 
declivities, shall loee all order and elegance, ipd 
become a rugged heap of ruin.?: tbos^ wdldis- 
tinguish borders and parterres shall be J^^^Ded 
in confusion, and thrown into common jepdpAN- 
gain, for the ope and the ass to graze upotl^^AM 
Unhappy man who possessed this agreea 
of ground, if he has no paradise itictre 
than this .' 

And no wonder that these labors of the handi 
of men should perish, when even the worki of 
God aie perishable. ,.. i 

WJbat are these visible heavens, these ^^ 
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skies, and this gjobe of earth ? They are indeed 
the glorious work<nanship of the Almighty. But 
they are waxing old, and waiting their period 
too, when the angel shall pronounce upon them, 
that time shall be no mure. The heavens shall be 
iblded up as a vesture, thi elements of the lower 
wprld shall melt with iei vent heat, and the earth 
and all the works thereof, shall be burnt up with 
fire. May the unruinable world be but my por- 
tion, atid the heaven of heavens my inheritance, 
which is built for an eternal mansion for the eons 
of God : these buildings shitil out live time and 
nature, and exist through unknown ages of "feli- 
city ! 

What have we morta Js .to be proud of in our 
present state, when every human glory is so fu- 
gitive anti fading ? Let the brightest and the best 
of us say to oui'selveb, that we are but dust^ancl 
?vaaity. 

Is my b6dy formed upon a graceful model ? 
Are m|?#hmbs well turned, and my complexion 
better colored than mjf neighbor's ? Beauty even 
in perfection is of shortest date ; a few years will 
'inform me that its bloom vanishes, its flower 
^ithi^rs, its lustfe grows dim, its duration shall 
be no longei^^nd if ii(e bo prolonged, yet the 
pride and gl5ry of it is^for ever lost in age and 
wrinkles : or perhaps our vanity meets a speedier 
fate. Death and the grave, with a sovereign and 
irresistible coutm^id, summon the brightest as 
i-well as the coarsest piecee of human nature, t6 

O 
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lio down early in their' cold embraces; and at 
last they must all mix together among worms and 
corruption. /rliO[y the deformed, and Helena 
the fair, arc Io:>L and undistinguished from com- 
niQn earth. Nature, in its gayest bloom, is but a 
painted vanity. 

Are my nerves well strung and vigorous ? fe 
my activity and strength far superior to mjr neigh- 
bor's in the days of youth ? But youth hath W 
appointed limit : age steals upon it, unstrings the 
nerves, and makes the force of nature languish 
into infirmity and feebleness. Sampson and G^ .^ 
liah would have lost ihek* boasted advantages oif ^ 
statwro, and their brawny limbs, in the course of 
half a century, though the one had escaped the 
sling of David, and the other the vengeance la^f 
his own hands in the ruin of Dagon's ^ temple 
Man, in his best estate, is a flying shad&w and 
vanity. 

Even those nobler powers of hunian life, which^ >•- 
bccm to have somethin^^ angelic in them, I np^ea^ 
the powers of wit and tancj, they are all 
to the same laws of decay and death. 
Ihv^jif^h they can raise and animate beauti 
"ccnos in a moment, and in imitation of Creatink^^ 
power, can sproad bright appearances and ^(^^ 
Avorldij bcforo the senses and souls of tFieir friet^s? 
What thougli they can entertain the better part 
of mankind, vhc refined and poljte world, witK 
hii;h delight and rapture ? These scenes of rap- - 
Hitrous delight grow tlat andold^by aiVequeiUT^ „ > 
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view, and the very powers that raised them grow 
feeble apace. What taough they can give itn* 
mortal applause and fame to their possessora ? It 
is but the inimortality of an empty name, a more 
succession of the breath of men ; and it is a short 
sort ofimmortality too, which uiuit die and per- 
ish when this world peri!5!ie3. A poor shadow of 
duration indeed, while the real period of these 
powers is hastening every day ; they languish 
^nd die as fi^jt as animal nature, which has a largo 
share in them, makes haste to its decay; and the 
time of their exercise shall shortly be no more. 

In vain the aged poet or the painter would call 
up the rau3e and genius of their 3'outh, and sum- 
mon all the arts of their iiliagination, to spread 
and dress oul some visionary scene. In vain the 
elegant orator would recal the bold and masterly 
figures, and all those flowery images which gave 
ardor, grace, and dignity to his younger compo- 
sures, and charmed every ear : they are gone, 
tliey Jtfe fled beyond the reach of their owner's 
call: their time is past, they are vanished and 
lost beyond all hope of recovery. 

The G(od of nature has pronounced an unpass* 
able perioi upon all the powers, and pleasures, 
and glories of thii mortal state. Let us then be 
afraid to make any of them our boast or our hap- 
piness ; but point our affections to those diviner 
objects whose nature is everlasting 5 let us ae<p.lc 
those religidus attainments, and* those new-creatji 
ad powers of a aanctified mind^ concerning which 
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ft hUM never be pronounced thai their tUhe shdl 
be no longer, 

O may every one ©f us hunsbly be content, a^ 
the call of heaven, (o part witli all tba,t is pleas- 
iilg or magnificent here on earth 5 let u» resign 
even these agreeable talents when the G^d of 
nature demand j and when the- hour arriy^i^, that 
«hali olo^^e our eyes to all visible things, atrfl' lay 
our fleshly »rrucuire in tlift dust ; let us yii|ld|;up_ 
our whole selves to the hands of our creator, who 
ihali r<»serve our spirits with hin:!3elf; and^whUe 
^ we cheerfully give up all that was mortal to the 
grave, we may lie down full of the joyful^hope of 
a rising immortality. New and unknown powers 
and glories, brighter flames of imagination, rich- 
er scenes of wit and fancy, and diviner talerfis^ 
are preparing for us wheii we shall' awake frogi 
the dust } and the mind itself shall have all its fa- 
culties in a sublime state of improvement. Those 
hbali make us equal, if not superior, to angels, for 
uo are nearer akin to the son of God than th%. 
are; and therefore we shall be made more li^ 
liim. Posthumous works. '1* 



The Rake reformed in the house of Mounntig, . 
Florino was youn^ and idle ; he g^ve hib^lC. 
u\> to all the diversions of the town, and ro^l^ 
wild among all the pleasures of sense ; nor did h«^ 
Gotiline himself within tlw limits of virtue, pi 
withhold his heart from any forbidden joy. ^^ 
^ten hath ho bCen heard to ridicule marriage^ am 
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affirm that no man can mourn heartily for a dead 
wife, for then he hath leave by the law to chooee 
a new companion, to riot in all the gayer scenes 
of a new courtship, and perhaps to advance his 
fortune too. 

When he heard of tho death of Serena, "WelP^ 
saiu he, " I will gf visit my friend* Lucius, and 
4'al|y him a little on this occasion." He went 
the next day in all the wantonness of his heart 
to fulfil his design, inhuman and barbarous as it 
was, and to sport with solemn sorrow. But when 
Lucius appeared, the man of gaiety was strangely, 
surprized ; he saw such a sincere and inimitable 
distress sitting on his countenance, and discover- 
ing- itself in every air and action, that he dropt 
his cruel purpoqe, his soul began to melt, and he 
assumed the comforter. 

Florino's methods of consolation were all drawit 
from two topics : some from fate and necessity, ^ 
advising an heroic indolence about unavoidable 
events, Which are past and cannot be reversed 5 
and some were derived from the various amuse- 
ments of life, which call the soul abroad^ and di- 
vide and fotter the thoughts, and bluffer not the | 
mind to attend to*iLs inward anguish. " Come,.. 
Jjucius," said ho, " come, smooth your brows^ ' 
Tittle, and brighten up for an hour or two : come 
along with me to a concert this evening, where 
you shall hear some of the best pieces of music 
that wore ever composed, and performed by som^^ 
of the best hands that ever touched an instft|Pp. 

02, '\W0'' 
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ment. To-morrow I will wait on you lo the 
play, or, if you please, to the new opera, where 
the scenes are so surprizing and so gay, lljey 
would almost tempt an old hermit from his be- 
loved cell, and call back his years to three and 
twenty. Come, my friend, what have the living 
to do with the dead ? Do but forget your griev- 
ances a little, and they will die too ; Cjgme, thake 
6ff the spleen, divert 3'our heart with-the enter- 
tarnmentsof wit and melody ,^nd call away your 
fancy from these gloomy and useless contempla- 
lions." Thus he ran on in his own way of talk- 
ing, and opened to his mourning friend the best 
springs of comfort that ht- was acquainted with. 

Lucius endured thiij prattle as long as I\e;|^S 
able to endure if, but it had no manner cf infla* 
cnce (o staunch ihe bleeding wound, or to abate 
his smarting sorrows. His pain waxed more in- 
tense by such sort of apfJications, aLci the grief 
grew too unruly to contain itself- 

Lucius then asked leave to relire a little ; pio- 
rino followed him softly at a distance toahe door 
of his closet, where indeed he observed *not any 
of the rules of civility or j^4«t decency, but placed 
hirnseif near enough to hfar how the passion took 
its vent: ar.d there he heard the distressed Lu- 
cius mourning.over Serena's death in stich laiS^ 
guage as this : 

'< What did Eicrino talk about ? Necessity and 

lute ? Alas, this is my miaer}', that so painful an 

^iJlft^-it cannot be reversed, that the divine will hai 
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made it fate,, and there is a necessity of my en- 
«Jurin^ it. i 

" Playsj ancj music, aftd operas I whjit poor tri- 
ples aro these to give ease to a wounded heart ! 
to a heart that has lost lis choisest hah* ! a heart 
that lies bleeding in deep anguish under sueh a 
keen parting stroke, afnd the long, long absence 
of my Serena I She is gone. The desire of n^ 
eyes and the delight of my soul i.-j gone. Tho! 
tirst of earthly comforts and the best of mortal 
blessings. She is gono, and she has taken with 
her all that was pleasant, all that could brighten 
the gloomy hours of life, that could soften the 
cares and roliove the burdens of it. She is gone^ 
and tl^i best portion and joy of my life is depart- 
ed. Will slie never return, never come hack 
an i bless my eyes again ? No ; never, never. — 
She will no more come back to visit this wretch- 
ed world, and to dry these weeping eyes. That 
best portion of my life, that dearest blessin;^- is 
gone, and will return no more. Sorrows iq long 
succesyioiT await mo while I live ; all my future- 
days ar,0t^ark^3d out for grief and darkness. 

<• Let tlie man who feela no inward pain at tha 
loss of such a partner, dress his dwelling in black 
shades and dismal formalities : L(\t him draw the 
curtains of darkness around him, and teach his 
chambers a fashionable mourning : but real an- 
guish of heart needs none of these modish and 
dissembled sorrow^ My soul is hung round with 
daiic images in all her apartments, and every |^ 
scene is sincere lamentation and death. 
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" I thought once I had some pretence to th* 
eourage of a man : hut this is a season of untried 
distress : I now shudder at a thought, I start at 
shadows, my spirits are sunk, and horror has jtak- 
en hold of me. I feel passions in me that Were 
unknown before ; love has its own proper grief 
and its peculiar anguish. ' Mourning love has 
tfibse agonies and those sinkings of spirit, which 
are known only to bereaved and virtuous lovers. 

<^ I stalk about like a ghost in musing silence, 
till the gathering sorrow grows too big for t|& 
heart, and bursts out into weak and unmanli^ 
wailings. Strange and overwhelming stroke ro- 
deed ! It has melted all the man within me down 
to softness : my nature is gone back to childhood 
again : I would maintain the dignity of my age 
and ray sex, but these eyes rebel and betray mef 
the eyelids are full, they overflow ; the drops oi 
love and grief trickle down my cheeks, and plow 
the furrows of age there befpre their tioie. 

" How often in a day are these sluices* opened 
afresh ? The sight of every friend that Igiew fer, 
call up my weakness and betrays myT^^lty. I 
^ am quite ashamed of myself. What shall I do ? 

Is there nothing of manhood left about my heart ? 
1 will resist the passions, I will strnorgle with na^ 
ture, I will grow indolentf and forbid niy tears. 
Alas, poor feeble wretch that I am I In vain 1 
struggle 5 in vain I resist : the assumed indolence 
vanishes ; the real passion wdfks within, it swells 
^ and bears down all before it : the torrent rifte« 
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and prevails hourly, aixil nature will have its way. 
Even the Son of God, when he became man, 
wasTound weeping at the tomb of a darling friend. 
Lazarus died ; Jeaus wept. 

" O my soul, what ehall I do to relieve this 
heart-ache ? How shall I cure this painful sensi'- 
bility ? Is there no opiate will*reach it ? Whith- 
er shall I go to leave my sorrows behind me ? I 
wander from one room to another, and wherever 
I go 1 still seem to seek her, but I miss her still. 
My imagination flatters me with her lovely im- 
age, and tempts me to doubt, is she dead indeed ? 
My fond imagination would fain forget her death- 
bed, and impose upon my hope that I shall find 
her somewhere. I visit her apartment, I steal 
kito her closet : in days past when I have missed 
her in her parlor, how often have I found the dear 
creature in that beloved corner of the house, 
that sweet place of divine retirement and con- 
verse with heaven ? But even that closet is emp- 
ty now. I go thither, and I retire in disappoint- 
ment and confusion. 

'« Melhmks 1 shpuld meet her in some of het* 
walks, in some of her family cares, or her inrior 
<jent amusements : I should see her face, Rie-^ 
thinks, I should hear her voice and exchange a 
tender wond or two. Ah foolish rovings of a dis* 
tressed and disquieted fancy ! Every room is emp- 
ty and silent ; cUwet, parlor, chambers, all emp- 
ty, all silent ; and that very silence and empti- 
ness proclaim ray sorrows : even emptiness and 
4eep silence join to confess the paiiifal loss. 
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" Shall 1 try, then, to put her quite out of wj 
thoughts, since fHie will come no more within tbe 
reach of my senses ? Shall I loosen the fair pict- 
ure and drop it from my heart, since the feirer 
original is for ever gone ? Go, then, fair picture, 
go from my bosom, and appear to my soul n# 
more. Hard wori I but it must bo done : go, 
depart, thou dearest form 5 thou most lovely of 
images, go from my heart 5 thy presence is now loo 
painful in that tender part of me. O unhap{)jf 
word ! Thy presence painful ? A dismal cha^ 
indeed I When thou wert wont to arisd and ^Bdw 
thyself thore, graces and joys were wont to arise 
and shew themselves : graces and joyjs went al- 
ways with her: nor did her image ever, appear 
without them, till that dark and bitter day that 
spread the veil of death over" her : but her imager 
drest in that gloomy veil, hath lost all the attend- 
ant joys and graces. Let her picture vanish from 
my soul, then, since it has lost those endearing 
attendants: let it vanish away into forgetfulnesSsJ 
for death hath robbed it of every grace and evem 

joy- 

"Yet stay a little there, tempting Image^ lei 
me once niore survey thee : stay a little moment, 
and let me take one last glance, one solemn fare- 
well. Is th^re not something in the resemblance 
of her too lovely still to have it quite banbhed 
from my heart ? Can 1 set my soul at work to try 
to forget her ? Can I deal so unkindly with one 
who would n#ver hav6 forgotten me ? Can my 
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ve without her image on it ? Is it not starapt 
too deep ever to be effaced ? 
[ethinka I feel all my heart-strings wrapt a- 
-her, and grow so fast to that dear picture 
fancy, they seem to be rooted there. To 
rided from it is to die. Why should I then 
a so vain and fruitless- an attempt ? What ? 
, myself? forget my life ? No; it cannot be; 
m I bear to think of such a rude and crud 
aent of an image so much deserving and so 
beloved. Neither passion nor reason per- 
ne to forget her, nor is it within my power. 
I present almost to all my thoughtb ; she is 
me in all my motions ; grief has arrows 
her name upon them, that stick as fast and 
?p as^ those of love; they cleave to n»y vi- 
fheresoever I go, but with a quicker sensa- 
nd a keener pain. Alas, it is love and grief 
her, that have shot all their arrows into my 
f and filled every vein with acute anguish 
ong; distress. 

Vhilher then shall I fly, to find solace and 
' I cannot depart from inyself : I cannot a- 
>n theso tender and smarting sensations. 
I quit the house and all the apartments of 
ich renew her dear memory ? Shall 1 rove 
jse open fields which lie near my dwelling, 
pread wide their pleasing verdure ? cSlmll I 
my soul a loose to all nature that smiles a- 
1 me, or shall I confine my daily walk to 
Bhady and delightful garden ? Oh, no ; nei- 
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ther pf th**se will relieve my anguish. S^ena 
has loo olten blessed me with her company both 
in this garden and in these htlds. Her very naooe 
seems wiitten on every tree : I shall think of her 
and fancy 1 seo her in every btop 1 lake. Here 
Blie presl the grass with her feet, here she gath- 
ered violets and rosos and refreshing herbs, and 
gave the lovely collection of sweetness into my 
hand. Out, alas, the sweetest violet and. the fair- 
est rose is fallen, is withered, and is no more. 
Farewell, then, ye fields and gardens, with all 
your varieties of green and flowery joys I Ye are 
all a desart, a jjarren wilderness, since St*rena 
has for ever left you and will be seen there no 
more. , 

"But can friends do nothing to comfort a 
mouroer? Come, my wise friends, surround n» 
and divert my cares with your agreeable conver- 
sation. Can books afford.no relief ? Come, my 
(K>oks, ye volumes of knowledge, ye labors of the 
learned dead 5 come, fill up my hours with some 
soothing amusement. 1 call my better frienXls a- 
bout me, 1 fl^ to the heroes and the philosophers 
of ancient ages to employ my soul among them. 
But, alas I neither learning nor books amuse ine, 
nor green and smiling prospects of nature deiighjt 
me, nor conversation with my wisest and beat 
friends can entertain me in these dark and mel- 
ancholy hours. Solitude, solitude in some unse^ 
corner, some lonely grotto overgrown with shades 
this is my deai:est choice 5 let me dwell in my be- 
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loved solitude where none shall come ncai me ; 
midnight and solitude are the most pleasing things 
to a man who is weary of day light and of all the 
scenes of this visihle and bu«y world. I would 
eat and drink and dwell alone, though this lone- 
some humor soothes and gratifies the painful pas- 
sion, and gives me up to the tyranny of my sharp* 
est sorrows. Strange mixture that I am mado 
of! I mourn and grieve even to death, and yet I 
seem fond of nothing hut grief and mourning. 

" Woe is me ! Is th^re nothing on earth caia 
divert, notliing relieve me ? Then let my thoughts 
ascend to pars^dise j^ijd lieaven, there shall I find 
her better part, and grief must not enter there. 
From this bcHjr take a new turn, O my soul, and 
never think of Serena but as shining and rejoio* 
ing among th« spirits of the blest, and in the pre* 

- Benoe of her God, Rise often in holy meditation 
to the oele^tial world, aqd betake thyself to mora 
intense piety. Devotion ba^s wings that will beai: 
,thee high above the tumults and passions of low- 

.' Bv life ; devotion will direct and ^peed thy flight 
to a country of brighter scenes. 

<^ Shake off this eartblines^ of mind, thla dust 
of mortality that hangs about thea j rise wpwird 
often in un hour, and dwell much In those r<"s:loa« 
whither thv devout partner l» gone j thy better 
half is safely arrived th^re^iind that world kiiowi 
nothing but joy and love, 

'^ She is gone ; the prophets and the apoBtlei 
mi tU^ bo4t of departed «quU have markod out 
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her way to heaven : bear witness, ye Mostleft^tnd 
holy i^ophels, ye best ot'dapaited souls bear wit- 
ness that I am seeking to follow her in the ap- 
pointed 'mQmcnt. Lei the wheels of nature and 
tini<* roll on apace in their destined way. Let 
suns and mc< ns arise and set apace, and light a 
lonesome travcllt r onward to his home. Blessed 
Jesus I be thou vny hving leader .' Virtue, and the 
track of my Serena's feet, be my daily and ds- 
lighiful path. The track leads upward to the re* 
giong of love and joy. How can 1 dare to wan- 
dor ti( m the path of virtue, l^st 1 lose tliat belov- 
ed track ? Kc member, O my soul, her foolstcps 
are found in no other road. 

" it my love to virtue should ever fail me, 'the 
stops of my Serena would mark out my way, and 
hf p to secure me from wandering. O may the 
kind inftucnces of heaven descend from above 
and establish and guard my r>ious resolutions! 
May the divin*- powers of religion be my contin- 
ual strength, and iho hope of eternal things my 
never-tailing support, till I am dismissed f lom this 
prison ot the flesh and called to ascend to the 
t))iri(.s of the just made periect, till I bid adieu to 
a: I that is not immortal, and go dwell with iny 
<Jod and my adored Saviour ; there shall I find 
v.^y lo.«t Serena again, and share with het the un- 
lit terahlcjo^s of paradise." 

Hero Lucius thiew himFcIf on the couch, and 
lay i^ilent in profound Uicditation. 

When Florino had heard ail this mci-rnful rlap* 
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8ody, he retired and stole away in secret, for he 
was now utterly ashamed of his lir&t harbaroua 
design : he felt a sort of strange sympathy of sor- 
row, such as he never knew before, and with it 
some sparks of virtue began to kindle in his bo. 
»om. As he mused, the fire burnt within, and at 
last it mads its way' to his lips and vented itself, 
<* Well,'' said he, " I have learnt two excellent 
lessons to-day, and I hope I shall never forgot 
them. There must he some vast and unknown 
pleasure. in a virtuous love, beyond all the mad- 
ness of wild and transient amours ; otherwise the 
loss of the object could never have wrought such 
deep and unfeigned woe in a soul so firm and 
manly as that of Lucius. I begin now to belfeve' 
what Milton sung, though I always read the lines 
before as mere poesy and fable. 

''Hail wedded love, mysterious law, true source 

" Of human offspring, sole propriety 

" In Paradise, of all things common else : 

•' By thee adulterous lust was driven from man 

** Among the bestial herds to 'range ; 'by thee 

^rFounded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 

" Relations dear, and all the charities 

*' Of father, son, and brother, first were known : 

" Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets. 

" Her0 love his golden shafts employs, here lights 

" His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 

'* Reigns here and revels ; not in the bought smile 

" Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendear'd, 
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'< Cmm\ nmnur^f mixi danoe^ or w&nton mtik; 
" Or mldnli^bl bull/' &c. 

<» B!i*»»o(J |>of»l, !hat coulJ ^o happily unU«J^tf 
nnd virtuOf and t^ravv bo befiu^lul a «»e^4ne of re- 
(il UiWcW^'y ivhlih till tiiiti day I alwa^it thouffbt 
wa9 mere ronnantlc and vidionary f Luciua bai^ 
taught me to undert^tand these lines, for he bai 
Ml them ; and methiokH while I repeat them now 
I feol Si Bt range new sentaflon. lam convinced 
the blind poet saw deeper into nature and truth 
than I could tinve imagined. There is, there ii 
such a thing as a union of virtuous souls, where 
happinesB is only found. I iind some glimmerings 
of sacred light riBJng upon me, son^ unknown 
pantinirs within after such a partner and such a 
Jile, • ' , , 

" Nor is the other lesson which I have learnt 
at all inferior to this, but m truth it is of higher 
p.nd more durable importance. I confess siiice I 
\vfi3 nineteen years old I never thouj;ht virtue and 
religion had been good for any thing, but #5"tie 
lip children from mischief, and to frighten fools : 
but now I find b^ the conduct of my friend Lu^ 
ciijB; that as the sweetest and feincerest joys of 
life are derived from virtue, so tke most distress^ 
infi: sorrows m«y frtid a just relief in religion and 
fcincfjre piety. Hear me, thou Afmighty Maker 
of my frame, pity and assist a returning wander- 
er, and O may thy hand stamp these lessons upon 
my soul in everiasting characters !^ 

Fosthumom work&. 
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DIVINE JUDGMENTS. 

Not from the dust my sorrows spring, 
Nor drop my comforts from the lower skies : 

Let all the l>aneful planets shed 

Their mingled curses on my head, 
How vain their curses^if th' Eternal King 
Look thro' the clouds and bless me with his eyes. 

Creatures, with all their boasted sway, 

Are but his slaves, and must obey 5 

They waijL their orders from above. 
And execute his word, the vengeance, or the love. 

^Tis by a warrant from his hand 

The gentler gales are bound to sleep : 
The north wind blusters, and assumes command" 

Over the desert and the- deep ; 

Old Boreas with his freezing powers 
Turns the earth iron, makes the ocean glass. 
Arrests the dancing riv'lets as they pass, 

And chains them moveless to their shores : 
The grazing ox lows to the gelid skies, 
Walks o'er the marble meads with withering eyes, 
Walks o'er the solid lakes, snuffs up the wind, 
and dies. 

Fly to the polar world, my song, 
And mourn the pilgrims there,(a wretched throngi) 

F2 
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Seized and bound in rigid chains, 
A troop of statues on the Russian plains, 
And lite stands frozen in the purple veins. 

Atheist, forbear, no more blaspheme ; 
God has a thousand terrors ii\ his name^ 

A thousand armies at command, 

Waiting the signal of his hand, 

And magazines of frost, and magazines of flamj^. 

\ 
Dress thee in steel to meet his wrath j 

His sharp artillery from "the north 

Shall pierce thee to the soul, and shake thy nuji-r 
lal frame. 
Sublime on winter's rugged wings 
He rides in arms along the sky, ^ 

And scatters fate on swains and kings, 
And flocks and herds, and nations die i 
While impious lips, profanely bold, 

Grow palt^, and, quivering at his dreadfu? coid, 
Give their own blasphemies the lie. 

The mischiefs that infest the earth, 
When the hot dog-star fires the realms an hiVh, 

Drought, and disease, and cruel dearth, 
Are but the flashes of a wratliful eye 

From the incens'd divinity. 

In vain our parching palates thirst, 
For vital food in vain we cry. 
And pant for vital breath ; 

The verdant fields are burnt to dusty 
The sun has driink the charwieis dry, 
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And all the air is death. 
Ye scourges of our Maker' rod, 
'*Tis at his dread command, at his imperial nod, 
You deal your various plagues abroad. 

Haif, whirlwinds, hurricanes,.^ and floj[>ds. 
That all the leafy standards strip, 
And bear dawn with a mighty sweep 
The riches of the fields, and honors of the woods. 

Storms, that ravage o'er the deep, 
.\nd bury millions in the waves 5 

Earthquakes, that in midnight Bleep 
Turn cities into heaps, and make our beds our 
graves ; 
While you dispense your mortal harms, 
* ris the Creator's voice that sounds. your loud a- 

larms, 
When guilt, with louder cries, provokes a God io 
arms. • 

for a message from above, 
To bear my spirits up I 

Some pledge of my Creator's love, 
To calm my terrors and support my hope ? 

Let waves and thunders mix and roar, 
B3 thou my God, and the whole world is mine : 

While thou art sovereign I'm secure ; 

1 shall be rich till thou art poor ; 

For all I fear, and all I wish, heav'n, earth, and 
hell, are thine. 
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THE UNIVERSAL fl/XLELUJAH. 

Psalm cxlviii. paraphrazed. 
Praiae ye the Lord with joyful tongue. 

Ye powers that guard his throne ; 
Jesus, the man, shall lead the song, 

The God inspire the tune. 

Gabriel, and all th' immortal choir 
That f U the realms above. 

Sing ; for he form'd you of his fire. 
And feeds you with his love. 

Shine to his praise, ye crystal skies^ 

The floor of his abode. 
Or veil your littie twinkling eyes, 

Before a brighter Grod. 

Thou restless globe of golden light, 
*Whose beams create our days, • 

Join with the silver queen of night. 
To own your borrowed rays. 

Blush and refund the honors paid 

To your inferior names ; 
Tell the blind world your orbs are fed 

By his o'erflowing flames. 

Winds, ye shall bear his name aloud 
Through the etherial blue, 

For when his chariot is a cloud. 
He makes his wheels of you. 
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Thundor, and hail, and flren, and ttorms, 

Th© iroom of hU command, 
Appear in all your dr«^adtul tbrm% 

And spoak hia awful hand. • 

Shout to tho Lord, ye surging seas, 

In your eternal roar 5 
Let wave to wave resound his praise, 

And shore reply to shore. v. 

While monsters sporting on the flood) 

In scaly silver shine, 
Speak terribly their maker God, 

And lash the foaming brine. 

But gentler things shall tune his name, 
To softer notes than ihene ; ^ 

Young zephyrs breathing Ver the stream, 
Or whisp'ring through the trees. 

Wave your tall heads, ye lofty pines, 

To him that bids ye grow ; 
Sweet clusters bend the fruitful vines, 

On ev'ry thankful bough. 

Let the shrill birds his heno^aise. ^ 

And climb the morning sky, 
While grovling beasts atHirapt his praise 

In hoarser harmony. 

Thus while the meaner creatures sing, 
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Ye mortals take the sound, 
Echo the glories of your king^ 
Through^all the nations round. 

Th' eternal name must fly abroad 

From Britain to Japan ; 
And the whole race shall bow to God^ 

That owns the name of man. 



THE DAY CIF JUDGMENT — AN ODE*' 

Attempted ifi English sappkic. 

When the fierce north wind, with his airy fbrcesj 
Rears up the Baltic to a foatming fury y 
And the red lightning, with a storm of hail cooEiei 

Bushing amain down. 

How the poor sailors stand amaz'd and tremble I 
While the hoarse thunder, like a bloody trumpet, 
Koars a loud ons^t to the geplns waters, 

Quick to devour them. 

Such shall the noise be, and the wild disorder^ 
(If things eternal may be like these earthly,) 
iSuch the dire terrofj when the great archangel 

^akes the creation ; 

Tears the strong pillars of the vault of heaven j 
Breaks up old marble, the repose of princes 5 
See the graves open, and the bones arising, 

Flames all around tbein« 
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Hark, the shrill outcries of th#guilty wretches ! 
Lively bright horror, and amazing anguish, 
Stare through their eye-lids, while the living worm 
lies 

Gnawing within them. 

Tho'ts, like old vultures, prey upon their heart- 
strings, 
And the smart twinges, when their eye beholde the 
Lotty Judge frowning, and a flood of vengeance 
• Rolling atbre him. 

Hopeless immortals ! how they scream and shiver^ 
While devils push them to the pit wide-yawning 
Hideous and gloomy to receive them headlong 

Down to the ceatVe. 

Stop here, my fancy : (all away, ye horrid, 
Doleful ideas^ come, arise to Jesus: 
How he sits God-like ! and the saints around him 
; Thron'd,»yet adoring. 

O may I sit there when he comes triumphant, 
Dooming the nations ! then ascend to glory, 
While our hosannas all along the passage 

Shout the Redeemer. 
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FIRE, AIR) EARTH, AND @£A, PRAISE TE THE L0fil2, 

Earth, thou great footstool of our God 
Wlio reigns on high ; thou truitlul source • 
Ot all our raiment, lile, and food; 
Our house, our parent, and our nurse ; 
Mighty irtage of mortal scenes, 
Drest with strong and gay macinneS) 
Hung with golden lamps around ; • 
(And flovv'ry carpets spread the ground,) ' 
Thou bulky globe, prodigious mass^ 
That hangs unpillar'd in an enipty space I 
While thy unwieldy weight rests on the feeble air, 
Pless that Ahniij;hty wofd that lix'd and hol^ 
thee there. 

Fire, thou -swift herald of hie face. 

Whose glorious rage, at his command, 

Levels a palsice with the sand, 
Blending the lofty spires in ruin with the base ; 

Ye heavenly flames that singe the air, 

Artillery of a jtalous God, 
Bright arrows that his sounding quivers bear 

To scatter deaths abroad 5 
Lightnings, adore the sovereign arm that flings 
His vengeance, and youv fires, upon the heads of 
kings, 

Thou vital element, the air, 
Whose boiindless magazines of breath ' 

OuK fainting flame of life repair, 
And save the bubble man from the cold arms of 
death ; 
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And y© whoae vital raoislure }i«lda 

Life's purple stream, a i'resh supply, 
Sweet waters wandering thro' the flowVy fields, 

Or dropping from the sky ; 
Confess the pow'r whose all-sufiicieat name 
Nor needs ouf aid to build,or to support our frame. 

Now the rude air, with noisy force, 
Beats up and swells the angry sea. 
They join to make our lives a prey, 
And sweep the sailor's hope$) away, 

Vain hopes, to reach their kindred on the shores t 
IiO, the wild seas ^nd surging waves 
Gape hideous in a thousand graves : 

Be still, ye floods, and know your bounds of sand. 
Ye storms, adorn your Master's hand) 

The winds are in his fist, ihe waves at his com^ 
mand* 

Frobi the eternal emptiness 
His fruitful word by socret springs 
prew the whole harmony of things 
That form this noble univertie : 
Old nothing knew his powerful hand, 
Scarce had he spoke his full command, 

fire, air, and earth, and sea, heard the creating 
call, 

And leapt from empty nothing to thit beauteous all 
And still they dance, and still obej 

The orders they receiv'd the great creation-day^ 
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LAUNCHING INTO ETERHITy. 

It was a brave attempt ! adventurous he, 
Who in the first ship broke the unknown sea I 
And leaving hio dear native aliores behindj 
Trusted his life to the licentious wind. 
I see the surging brine : the tempest raves : 
He on a pine plank rides across the waves, 
Kxulting on the edge of thou«and gaping graves : 
He steers the winged boat, and ^shifts the sails, 
Conquers the flood; and manages the gales. 

Such is the soul that leaves this mortal land 
Featless when the great master gives commaiid. 
Death is the storm : she smiles to hear it roar, 
And bids the tempest waft her from the shore : 
Then with a skilful helm she sweeps the seas^ 
And manages the raging storm with ease ; 
(" Her faith c^n govern death,") she spreads her 

wings 
Wide to the wind, and as she sails she sings. 
And loses bj^ degrees the sight of mortal things. 
As the shores les'^en, so her joys arise, 
The waves roll^enyer, and the tempest dies. 
Now vast eternily fills all her sight, 
She Hoats on the" broad deep with infinite del1ght> 
The seas for ever calm, the skies for ever bright. 



CONVEBSK WriH CHRIST. 

Vm tir'd with visits, rooderi, and forms^ 
And fiatt'ries made to fellow worms ^ 
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Tlieir conversation cloys : 
Their vain amours and ejnp^ly stuff: 
But I can ne'er enjoy enough ' 

Of thy best company, my Lord, thou life of all 
myjoyd. 

Wim\ h©' hfti^irtg id i^U hU love, 
Through ^v'ry v^ln my paidlan^ mo\'^^ 

Ifi mldiiijlu shad©!, on frosty ground, 
t could attend th© pl^a^^lni; Moundi 
Nor »hould I f^el JD^iodmhar^ii cold, n^r" think tho 
darknoa^ long, 

There whllo I hotr my Saviour God 
Count o'er tho Kina (a heavy load I) 

He boro upon the tree, 
Inward 1 blush with secret shame, 
And weepj and love, and bless the name 
That knew nor guilt nor grief his own, but bare 
it all for me. 

Next he describes the thorns he wore, 
And talks his bloody passion o'er, 

Till I am droWu'd in tears : 
Yet with the sympathetic sma.rt 
Ther^j'd a strange joy boats rcunl my heart j 
The cursed tree has bleysing^ in't, my sweetest 
balm it bears. 

I hear the glorious suftercr tell 
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How on hU croM lie vanquish'd htllj , 

And all iho powVa benaaih : 
TrHPHpnrtwd ond iniipir'd, my tongue 
Aftctnpii^ hi- triumpni in a pong 5 
<* How ha» tbo serpent lost his sting, and where'** 
thy victVy, death ?'^ 

But whon he shews his hands and heart; 
With those dear prlnU> of dying »mart, 

Ho setff my soul on firo : 
Not the beloved John could rest 
Wiih more delight upon that breost, 
Nor Thomas pry into ti^ose wx)unds with moret. 
intense desire. 

Kindly he opens? me his ear, 

And bids me pour my eorrowa Ihfire, 

And tell him all m^y pains : 
Thus while I ease my burdened heart; 
In evVy woe he bears a part, 
Hid arms embrace me, and hia hand my drooping 
head sustains. , 

Fly from my tlioiights, all human things, 
And sporting swains, and ifighting kings, 

And tales of wanton love : 
My soul disdains that little snare. 
The tangles of Amira's hair ; 
Thine arms, my God, are sweeter bands, nor can 
my heart remove. 
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BREATHING TOWABD TIIK HEAVENLY OOUNTBf. 

Gasimire, book I. ode 19. imitated. 
Urit me patriae decor j ifc 
The beauty of my native land 

Immortal love inspires ; 
I burn, I burn with strong desires, 
And j-igh, and wait the high command. 
There glides the moon her shining way, 
And shoots my heart through with a silver ray. 
Upward my heart aspires ; 
A thousand lamps of golden H^ht 
Hung high in vaulted azure charm my sight, 
And wink and betskon with their amorous fires. 
O ye fair glories of my heavenly howej 
Bright ccntinels who guard my Father' court, 
Where all the happy minds resort, 
When will my Father's chariot come ? 
Must ye for ever walk the etherial round, 
For ever see the mourner lie 
. An exile of the sky, 
A prisoner of the ground ? 
Descend some shining servant from on high, 

Build me a hasty tomb : 
* A grassy turf will raise my head ; 
The neighboring lilli^^ dress my bed, 

And^hed a sweet perfume. 
Here Fput off the chains of death 

My soul too lv*)ng has worn ; 
Friends, 1 forbid one groaning breath, 

Or t<*ar to wet my urn-: 
Raphael, behold me all undresf, 

Q2 
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Here gently lay this flesh to rest : 
Then meant and lead the path unknown, 
Sivift I pursue ihee^ flaniing guide, on pinions of 
my own. 



FALSE GREATN£88. 

MyiOj forbear to call him blest 
That only boasts a largo estate ; 
Should ail the treasures of the west 
Meet, and conspire to make him great. 
I know thy better thoughts, J know v 
Thy reason can't descend so low. 
Let a broad stream with golde*n sands 

Through all his meadows roU, 
Jle'a but a wretch, with all his lands, 

That wears a narrow soul. 

Kc swells amidst hisS wealthy store, 
Am] proudly poizing what he weighs,. 
Jn his own scale he fondly lays 

liuoje lieaps of shining ore^ 
Ho spreads the balance wide to hold 

His manors and his farms, 
Ai^d cheate* the beam with loads of gmd- 
^ He Ifugs between his arms. 
So might the y)loiigh-boy climb a tree, 

When Croe-ius mounts his throne, 
And both slarvl un, and smile to see 

How long their shadow's grown. 
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Alas ! how vain their fancies be, 

To think their shapes their own ! 
Thus niini^M Tjtill with wealth and state^ 
CiXB^u^ himself can never tnow • 
His true dimensions and his weight 
Are -far inferior to their dhow. 
Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
1 mu3t be measured by my soul : 
The mind's the standard of the map. 



THUE MON ARCIIY. — I T 1 . 

The rising year beheld th' imperious G^^ul 
Stretch his dominion, while a hundred towns 
Croiich'd to the victor: But a steady soul 
Standi firm on its own base, and reigns as wid?Pj. 
As absolute ; and sways ten thousand slaves, 
Lusts and wild fancies with a sovereign hand. 

We are a little kingdom ; but the man 
That chains his rebel- will to reason's throne, , 
Forms it a large one, while his royal mind 
Makes heayen its counsel, from the rolls above 
Draws his own statutes, and with joy ol)e3^8, 

'Tis not a -troop of well appointed guards 
Create a nwnarch, nor a purple robe 
Dy'd in the people's blood ; not all the crowns 
Or dazzling tiars that .bend about the head. 
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Tho' gilt with sunbeams and set round with stacs. 
A monarch he that conquers all his fears, 
And treads upon them ; when he stands alone. 
Makes his own camp, four guardian virtues wait 
His nightly shimbers,. and secure his drekms. 
Mow dawns the light ; he ranges all his thoughts 
In square battalions, bold to meet th'- attacks 
Of time and chance, himself a numerous host, 
All eye, all ear, all wakeful as the day, 
Firm as a rock, and moveless as the centre. 

• 

In vain the harlot pleasure spreads her charing; >, 
To lull his thoughts in luxury's fair lap. 
To sensual ease, (the bane of little kings, 
Monarchs whose waxen images of souls 
Are moulded into softness,) still his mind 
Wears its own shape, nor can the heavenly form 
Stt)op to be modePd by the wild decrees 
Of the mad vulgar, that unthinking herd. 

He lives above the crowd, nor hears the nois* 
Of wars and triumphs, nor regards the shouts 
Of popular applause, that empty sound ; 
Nor feels the flying arrows of reproach. 
Or Hpite or envy. In himself secure, 
Windom his tow'r, and conscience is his shield, 
His peace all inward, and his joys his own. 

Now my ambition swells, my wishes soar, 
This be my kingdom : sit above the g1obe> 
My rising soul, and dress thyself around. 



/' 
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And shine in virtue's armour ; climb the height 

Of wisdom's loHy ca?tle, tJiero reside, 

Safe from the smiling and the frowning world. 

Yet once a day drop down ar gentle lo(5k 
On the great mole-hill, and, with pitying eye^ 
Survey the busy, emmets round the*, heap, 
Crowding and bustling in a thou>'and forcrw 
Of strife and toil to purchase wealch and lame, 
A bubble- or a dust : then call thy thoughts 
Up to thyself to f«^ed on j<:>y8 uiiJinown, 
Rich without gold, and great without renown. 



PEW HAPPY MATCHES.— ilMgf^S*, 1701. 

Say, mighty lovi^, and teach my song, 
To whom thy sweetest joys belong, 

And who th« happy pairs 
Whose yielding hearts^ and joining hands^ 
Find blessings twitted with their bands, 

To soften all their cares. 

Not the wild herd of nymphs and swains 
That thoughtless fly into 1 he chains, 

As custom leads the way : 
If there be bliss without design, 
Ivies and oaks may grow and twine. 

And bd as blest as they. 

Not sordid souls of earthly mould, 
Who, drawn by kindred charms of gold, 
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To dull emiiraces move : ^ 

So two rich mountains of Peru 
May rush to wealthy marriage too, 

And. make a world of love. 

Not the mad tribe that h'?ll ini^pires 
With wanton flames; tliose taging fires 

The purer bliss destroy : 
On iEtna^a top let furiekj wed, 
And sheets^of lightning dress the bed, 

T' improve the burning joy. 

Not the dull pairs, whose marble forms 
None of the melting passions warms,. 

fjan mingle hearts and hands : 
Logs of grein wood that quench the cttftla 
Art •.arriod just iike stoic souls, 

With osiers for their bands. 

Not mihds of melancholy strain, 
Still silent, or that still complain, 

Gan tht dear bondage bless : 
As w^ell may heavenly concerts spring 
From two old lutes with ne'ej: a string, 

Or none beside the bass. 

Nor can the soft enchantments hold 
Two jarring souls of angry mould, 

The rugged and the keen : 
Samson's young fortes might as well 
In bands of cheerful wedlock dwell, 

With firebrands tied between. 
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Nor let the cruel fetters bind 
A gentle to a savage mind, 

For love abhors the sight : 
Loose the fierce tyger from the deer, 
For native rage and native fear 

Rise and forbid delight. 

Two kindest Bonis alone must meet, 
'Tis friendship makes the bondage sweet, 

And feeds their mutual loves : 
Bright Venus on her rolling throne 
Is drawn by gentlest birds alone^ 

And Cupids yoke the'^doves. 
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